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Bee-Keeping in Almost a Perpetual Summerland 
BY W. O. VICTOR. 


ELL might I say that this is a land of perpetual sum- 
W mer, if I am to judge from present indications, for 
to-day, (Jan. 5), I have near my window a peach-tree 
almost in full bloom, and a little further on I see the water- 
elm and cottonwood looking as if to-morrow I might hear 
the busy hum of the bees among their branches. In the 
apiary I see a box-elder 
with beautiful green fo- 
liage andlarge bunches 
of fresh-looking white 
flowers. 
There has not been 
a week this winter that 
the bees have not gath- 
ered more or less pol- 
len; this, however, I do 
not consider an advan- 
tage in every respect, 
as it causes brood-rear- 
i aseason when 
should be 
Altho ice has 
almost an un- 
known thing with us 
this winter, we some- 
times have sudden 
changes, with low tem- 
perature, which con- 
fines the bees to the 
hives for several weeks 
ata time; and we lose 


ing at 
the bees 
quiet. 
been 








a few degrees above zero, mention of which he has made. 
He said he had read a great deal of the perpetual summer of 
the Sunny South, and he had come down to see if he could 
not see some of the other side of the question, and thought 
he had come at just the right time! 

As I do not want to go on record as saying we have per- 
petual summer in the ‘‘ Beautiful Sunny South,” I will see 
if I cannot show a genuine winter scene. 

I send you a photograph of the ‘*‘ River Ranch ”’ (as the 
boys call it) four miles below town, on the bank of the Col- 
orado river. .The snow shown in the picture began falling 
Feb. 13, 1895, and continued thru the 14th, the average 
depth being 18 inches. The photograph was taken Feb. 16, 
when the snow had melted to a considerable extent. The 
‘*‘stump’”’ in the foreground, with ‘‘moss’’ on each side 
toward the top, is your humble servant. ‘‘ Tom” and 
** Rose ’’ in the background have seen many years with the 
bees; on this occasion they drew a rudely constructed sled, 
carrying the photographer and myself. 

On the 17th I went 
down with a load of 
lumber to build a 
honey - house. I had 
been using a tent pre- 
vious tothis. On ar- 
riving at the apiary I 
discovered that depre- 
dations that had been 
going on all winter had 
been repeated. I fol- 
lowed the tracks to the 
hive that had been 
robbed; by it in the 
snow I could see the 
print of a bu@ket. Hav- 
ing secured his booty, 
the thief took himself 
off in an opposite di- 
rection from which he 
came. I determined to 
make good the oppor- 
tunity the snow af- 
e=-| forded, and followed 

“| the tracks; they soon 


PEPYS 





heavily by their not 

being in ac iti . . . . 

Se tate t condition A Snowbound Out-Apiary in Texas. 
for this long confine- 


ment. 
A+ 


At this time my bees have considerable brood, and 
Should the weather continue pleasant I will soon have hives 


overflowing with bees, and, I might say, consuming tons of 
Honey, when they should be just beginning to rear brood 
lor the spring harvest. However, Ido not expect a contin- 
owe. springlike weather, tho we may expect enough of 
it 


‘ocarry the elm and cottonwood to full bloom in February. 
_ »peaking of perpetual summer brings to my mind Mr. 
C, Theilmann, of Minnesota, whom we all know to be 
Worthy of a warm place in our hearts, and a remark he made 
ata meeting of the South Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association, 


Dec. 27, 1894, when the temperature dropt from summer to 


| 





bore to the left and 
came around tothe side 
whence they came, fol- 
lowing the same trail 
for quite a while, and, to my great surprise, I came to two 
sets of tracks. I luckily decided to follow the right hand 
set first; they soon circled back, and the thief for a short 
time doubled on his tracks, evidently to throw me off, should 
I happen to visit the apiary before the snow was gone. I 
continued my search, and ere long the trail brought me to 
a Mexican woodchoppers’ camp. 

The following morning I returned with an officer and 
necessary papers, and we found in their tent the bucket of 
honey with comb foundation (fishbone) in it, said to have 
come from a tree. 

We took five Mexicans to jail, and after detaining them 
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some 30 days, they were tried, and releast, as I could not 
prove which one went to the hive on this particular day; 
but the detention had the desired effect, however, andI have 
had but little trouble along this line since, save when Mr. 
Bruin struck me pretty heavy on several occasions. 


By Feb. 25 the snow was all gone, and we had genuine 
spring weather. Wharton Co., Tex. 
% 


Temperature of Cellars in Wintering Bees. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


OME time ago an article from me was publisht in the 
S American Bee Journal, in which I mentioned the proper 
temperature, in my estimation, for the safe wintering 
of bees in cellars, and placed it at 40 to 45 degrees. I also 
stated that I had, years ago, met a bee-keeper who held that 
bees could be wintered successfully at a temperature as 
high as 90 degrees, but that I had ascertained at the time 
that he was only guessing at the temperature, and did not 
use a thermometer. 

This article of mine was reproduced in the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review for November, and at the same time an article was 
publisht from Ira Barber, of New York, who says that he 
has done this very thing, and that he did use a thermome- 
ter. I quote a passage from his article: 

“The highest temperature that was found when a thermometer was 
used was 90 degrees, and all the colonies were clustered on the outside of 
the hives, but not in one mass all together. In the seven winters that I 
had bees in this particular cellar,tests were made two or three times 
each winter until the last winter, when I did not gothere until March. 
Then I was sent for to see what ailed the bees. Upon going there I 
found the bees, 225 colonies, ALL IN A SOLID MASS ON THE HIVES, there 
was no part of a hive to be seen, yet all the bees were as quiet as tho 
clustered upon the outside of their hives on a damp, muggy morning in 
August.” 

Mr. Barber goes on to report that these bees wintered 
with the loss of only one queen, and in the best condition of 
any lot that he ever wintered. He ascribes the success to 
the damp condition of the cellar. I do not wish to find 
fault with this statement, altho I can not help thinking 
that in an Illinoiscellar it would have been very difficult 
for the bees, which were clustered in one mass, to find their 
respective hives again. Neither would I want to leave bees 
from the beginning of the season until March without 
making an occasional examination of the conditions in 
which they were placed. 

But what I wish to do here is to warn the inexperi- 
enced apiarist against experimenting with high tempera- 
tures in the cellar. Aside from the fact that it would be 
very difficult to obtain such a temperature—which is almost 
to the point of blood heat, and higher than that of any sum- 
mer night in our latitude—the statement that the bees in 
such temperature have to lie outside of their hives shows 
clearly that these were uncomfortable, which any one 
would surely expect. When bees are uncomfortable and 
clustering in this way, they will seize any opportunity that 
offers to change their condition, and the least ray of light, 
the least jar, is bound to be noticed by them, and to cause 
them to fly about. The exceptional instance mentioned 
above serves only to emphasize the need of a low and equal 
temperature which will keep them as quiet and as closely 
confined as possible with the least expenditure of food, and 
this is to be found without a doubt at the degree mentioned 
in my previous article. This has been tested over and over 
in different cellars, by different apiarists. 

A test may easily be made by any one who winters bees 
in a cellar, and will settle this matter to the satisfaction of 
the person himself. Let each cellar be provided with a 
thermometer, then examine your instrument often, at each 
time taking note of whether the bees are quiet or noisy. If 
the temperature is right they will make such low hum that 
nothing will be perceptible above a faint murmur in a cel- 
lar containing even a hundred colonies. If it is too low or 
too high the hum will be more perceptible. At too higha 
temperature they will become restless, they will slowly 
emerge from the hive-entrance, and will cluster on the front 
board. They are then ready to take flight at the least dis- 
turbance by light or jar. 

It is very difficult to write on a subject requiring as 
much exactness and accuracy as bee-culture and its details 
without meeting some one who is ready to contradict one’s 
assertions. But we must console ourselves with the 


thought that not bee-culture alone is open to contradictory 
views, and that he who would teach what he thinks he 
knows well must be ready not only to discuss his views and 
his reasons, but must be prepared for an occasional open 
contradiction. 








caetieete ts 


In another article I spoke of the common error o 
growers who think they know that beescan and do 
sound grapes, and incidentally I remarkt that there 
many who thought that cheat could grow from wheat, y 
one has seen fit to oppose me on the first proposition. - i. 
ably because they have felt that I was too sure of mad. “f 
ject; but I have had half a dozen encounters with well-i 4 
formed farmers who positively know that wheat does a 
to cheat under certain circumstances. Gentlemen, I a 
emptorily decline to furnish proofs of my own on /his 4 


f fruit. 
injure 
were 


ject, and will respectfully retire behind Gray’s Botany, oy, 


best text-book, in which wheat is described as “ Triticy 
vulgare,’’ while cheat is listed as ‘‘ Bromus secalinus ” wee 
entirely different tribes of the graminz, and which tuemet 
even mix in their bloom and forma mongrel, as betwee, 
the melon and the cucumber. If some one positively Scaeine 
better, and can adduce proofs, it is time that our text-books 
were corrected to agree with the facts. But superficia] ob. 
servations will not do either in botany or in bee-culture. 
op Hancock Co., Il. 


** The Best Hive for Northern Illinois.” 
BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


NOTICE on page 5 that at the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ 

Convention a paper was read by W. C. Lyman, on “ The 

Best Hive for Northern Illinois.’”” Mr. Lyman said some 
good things on the subject, but not all that might have 
been said, and I feel like protesting against the removal of 
ee before the appetites of the guests are half satis. 

ied. 

He says that the hive for Northern Illinois should have 
a brood-chamber large enough to contain honey to carry the 
bees thru the winter and spring without having to feed 
and thinks one of 10-Langstroth-frame capacity will fill 
the bill, but would like a hive of that capacity taking only 
8 frames. j 
_ Ihave proven by long experience that for safe winter. 
ing of bees vertical expansion of the brood-chamber is bet- 
ter than lateral, and I agree with Mr. Lyman that the 
supers of an 8-frame Langstroth hive are large enough for 
best results in comb honey production when the hives as 
deep or deeper than the Langstroth are used. When wider 
and shallower brood-chambers are used a wider super to 
correspond may give as good results—I do not know, hay- 
ing never tried them. 

While Mr. Lyman thinks he would like these deep 8- 
frame hives for wintering bees, he at the same time seems 
to think he would not like them to hive swarms in when 
working for white comb honey. The swarms that issue 
from these deep hives he would hive in brood-chambers of 
alf%out half the depth of those from which they issued. This 
parctice, it seems to me, would be attended with a good 
pares difficulties and no adequate compensating advan- 

ages. 

My experience with the deep 8-frame hives has not been 
so unsatisfactory in comb-honey results as to lead me to 
the use of a shallower hive for swarms while using the 
deeper hives for colonies. 

Anybody who has read what I have written in the 
American Bee Journal knows that I have no great reverence 
for the standard, but adherence to the standard would be 
preferable to the use of hives of different depths in the 
same apiary, unless the hives of similar length and depth 
were workt as a small apiary by themselves. If I thought 
it imperative to have shallow brood-chambers to hive 
swarms in, I would use the sectional brood-chamber hive— 
using one section until the end of the white honey harvest, 
and then putting on another section for extracted honey or 
winter stores. In fact, lam using some with brood-cham- 
bers 7} inches deep, that take supers of the 8-frame Lang- 
stroth hive. With queen-excluders these do reasonably 
well, but somehow I have a preference for brood-chambers 
that are not divisible. The hives in sections are just as 
good for wintering bees as the deep 8 and 10 frame hives, 
and it may probably be conceded that somewhat more white 
comb honey can be secured from bees working in brood- 
chambers having as much again capacity. But, as to gen- 
a results, I am compelled to say with Dr. Miller, ‘I don't 

ow. 

There may be seasons in which there will not be much 
honey gathered after the white honey harvest, and then 
one might wish that some, or all, of the white honey sur- 
plus was in the brood-chamber, and that the brood-chamber 
wasa little large. To be sure, one could resort to feeding, 
but feeding is something Mr. Lyman would avoid. 
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I think that Mr. Doolittle reported at one time un- 
_vorably on the use of sectional brood-chamber hives, but 
_ ‘eport may have been due to “‘locality.’’ There is one 
ve tobe said in favor of the sectional hive—an apiary 
ae "be requeened by its use very cheaply, if properly 


managed. . 
er Of one thing I am tolerably well convinced, and that is, 


that the wintering of bees without the necessity of feeding, 
and the securing of a large amount of surplus, are things 
which can not be with any certainty combined. The time 
may come when these results may be approximated, but it 
will be after more attention has been given to the rearing 
of our queens. F ; 

I will remark here that thereis one other advantage in 
the use of the sectional brood-chamber hive besides the one 
above mentioned. Full sheets of foundation in the brood- 
frames may safely be dispenst with. 

Ifllived in Northern Illinois, and were keeping bees 
with a view to comb-honey production, and wisht to reduce 
the labor and expense of feeding to insignificant propor- 
tions, 1 would use the deep 8-frame hives, fill the frames 
full of wired foundation, and be content with the amount of 
surplus that Providence and the bees permitted me to have. 
It is unsafe to hive swarms, or to build up nuclei, in the 
deep hives or frames having only starters of foundation. 
The man who tries many different sizes of hives will sooner 
or later find that the departures from the standard should 
not be made without mature consideration. 

Decatur Co., Iowa. 


Bees Stinging Farm Stock—What to Do. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


HE readers of the bee-papers will remember Mr. Clark, 

of San Bernardino Co., Calif., who has had for a good 

many years a large and very profitable apiary. Mrs. 
Clark has full charge of the bees, and in certain seasons 
has done all the work of this large apiary, and has secured 
very large yields and corresponding profits. I had the 
pleasure of spending the night with Mr. and Mrs. Clark not 
long since, and learned of an occurrence which was very 
interesting to me, and I think will be to most of the readers 
of the American Bee Journal. 


Mr. Clark has a spring situated some distance to the 
west of his apiary in the canyon. He hada fine Jersey 
cow which he used to picket out to feed. The forage was 
especially good between the apiary and this spring. Mr. 
Clark observed that the bees were flying toward the spring 
for water in great numbers, yet the good feed tempted him 
to picket the cow on this line, as the apiary was some dis- 
tance from the place, and he apprehended little or no dan- 
ger. Yet the fact that there were so many bees did raise a 
question in his mind, but not knowing that cattle were un- 
like horses, he picketed the cow slightly, so she could get 
away in case of an attack. 

At night, when Mrs. Clark went to get the cow, she was 
cold in death, and a great many bees were dead around her. 


There are several facts in this account that I think are 
of special interest, and should be noted by all bee-keepers. 
The first, that the instincts of the cow when she is stung 
will not lead her to run away as would be the case with the 
horse, and she stands by until stung to death. Mrs. Clark 
told me the cow was very close to where she was picketed. 
She had pulled the stake up so she could have run away if 
she had been so disposed. 

Again, the fact that the attack was so general that 
most of the colonies in the apiary were very much depleted 
in numbers, 

Every apiarist has observed that when one bee stings, 
others, maddened by the odor of the poison, join in the at- 
owe But I should not have expected that all the bees of 
wate se would thus become so demoralized as seems to 
ave been the case in this experience of Mr. Clark’s. I do 

php I should have hesitated to have picketed the cow 
pew ye but Ican see now that it would be dangerous. 
oo have expected the cow to have run away, and 
ee ae lookt for such a general attack. The fact 
oat pes were going en masse to and from the spring 
a be course, tend to make any attacka general one, 
-seadps seems to have been the case at the Clark’s. The 
vas heavy, for not only was the cow killed, but the 


Boiary wae eect ew 

ph as Seriously injured by the loss of a great number 
5. 

i... is the first time that I have ever known of a cow 

§ attackt in this way. I have known several cases of 





horses. Some years ago Dr. Southard, of Michigan, had an 
accident of this kind. His team ran away and went dash- 
ing into the apiary, which was situatedin a grove. Of 
course, the horses struck the trees and were thrown down, 
and as the bee-hives were turned bottom side up the horses 
were terribly attackt. Dr. Southard, being an experienced 
bee-keeper and also a physician, knew just what todo. He 
at once liberated the team and led them to the barn, and 
covered them with blankets which were kept wet with 
cold water. Altho the horses were terribly stung both of 
them recovered. 

Here, then, we have another point that is worth remem- 
bering. Of course, the inflammation and congestion con- 
sequent upon so many stings would be terrible, and any- 
thing that would lessen it should be done. The blankets 
constantly wet in cold water would be one of the best agents 
to accomplish this. If Mr.Clark had discovered his cow at the 
beginning of the attack, and had led her into an enclosure, 
the bees of course would have at once left and would have 
ceast the attack. If this had been followed by the use of 
the wet blankets very likely the cew’s life could have been 
saved, even tho she might, at the time, have received thou- 
sands of stings. 

I was once stung quite seriously myself. Over 80 stings 
were taken from my face, but by taking means as above to 
counteract the congestion, I suffered no serious harm, thol 
hardly need say I was not exactly comfortable for two or 
three days. Los Angeles Co., Calif. 














Report of the Colorado State Convention. 


[Continued from page 135.] 


ANALYSIS OF HONEY. 


Dr. Headden, professor of chemistry at the State Agri- 
cultural College at Fort Collins, then gave a lecture on the 
analysis of honey, illustrated by performing actual experi- 
ments with chemicals, together with an explanation of the 
polariscope illustrated by one he had with him. It was 
found impossible to report this lecture, owing partly to the 
technical nature of the subject, which required complete 
instead of fragmentary notes to be taken, and partly owing 
to the constant reference to objects such as solutions, test- 
tubes, etc., used in the experiments. It was, however, to 
those who were present to see and hear, a complete and 
lucid explanation of the theory and practice of both the 
chemical and dialytical methods of analysis, illustrated by 
the performance of the actual chemical process, except that 
the quantities of the ingredients were not measured, as 
they would be in an analysis. Specimens of dextrose and 
levulose, the two sugars of honey, were exhibited. 

Among other things, Dr. Headden said that the pres- 
ence of not more than 10 percent of cane-sugar did not show 
adulteration, and that he had analyzed sugar syrup fed to 
bees, and found it wholly inverted. 


[The following digest of Dr. Headden’s lecture ap- 
peared in Gleanings in Bee-Culture for Feb. 15 :—Eprror.] 


Whatever sugars may bepresent in the nectar of flowers 
matters not in answering the question as to what sugars 
may be present in honey ; for it has been proven by direct 
experiment that the bee,in imbibing and disgorging the 
sugar, will invert as good as all of it, even tho it be a pure 
cane-sugar syrup which is fed. Honey is essentially the 
solution of invert sugar, composed of approximately equal 
parts of dextrose, levulose and water. The name applied to 
such a mixture of sugar when it has been derived by action 
of a hydrolitic agent upon cane sugar is “‘ invert’’ sugar, 
and when occurring as a natural sugar it is called fruit 
sugar. Usually there is but little cane sugar present in 


honey, especially in that deposited by the ordinary honey- 
bee. 

Honey candies upon standing, because of the ability of 
the dextrose to assume a crystalline form much more readily 
than the levulose ; therefore, if the candied honey be sub- 
jected to sufficient pressure the greater portion of the levu- 
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lose can be obtained, containing only a comparatively small 
portion of dextrose; or a more convenient method is to 
place a portion of the candied honey on a sieve floated on a 
weak alcohol containing about 20 percent of water, where- 
upon the levulose will readily pass into solution in the alco- 
hol, leaving a mass of crystals upon the sieve, which are 
crystals of dextrose. 

If we take some of these crystals, dissolve them in 
water, and examine the solution by the aid of an instru- 
ment called a polariscope; we shall find that it turns the 
plane of polarization to the right. If we take the alcoholic 
solution and examine it by the aid of the same instrument, 
observing proper precautions, we shall find that this solu- 
tion turns the plane strongly tothe left. This is the reason 
that we have designated the sugars as right-handed sugar 
and left-handed sugar. 

While the left-handed sugar, or levulose, can be ob- 
tained crystallized, itis with much more difficulty than in 
the case of the dextrose. If into a solution of dextrose there 
be introduced some crystals of this sugar the crystallization 
can be facilitated very. materially; and in our climate, 
where evaporation takes place rapidly, itis possible that we 
can bring about the candying of extracted honey by adding 
to it a small portion of already candied honey or crystalline 
dextrose. W. P. HEADDEN. 

Mr. Root—Is there the same amount of dextrose in all 
honey ? 

Dr. Headden— Yes. 

Mr. Root—What becomes of the levulose when the 
honey is candied solid, since it is only the dextrose that 
candies ? 

Dr. Headden—It can be taken out if the honey is prest, 
or placed in a centrifugal machine. 

Pres. Aikin—What is the reason why one lot shouid 
candy and another not ? 

Dr. Headden—We are completely in the dark as to the 
cause of granulation. 

Mr. Root—What is the process of candying—crystalli- 
zation ? 

Dr. Headden—In ripe honey it is altogether crystalliza- 
tion, and isa purely automatic process. Some crystalliza- 
ble solutions are strongly affected by stirring, but I doubt 
whether honey is. It is too viscid. 

J. U. Harris—I understand that Section 8, of the clause 
of the horticultural law that relates to spraying fruit-trees 
in bloom, has been repealed. I move a committee be ap- 
pointed to investigate. 

Carried, and Messrs. Harris, Whipple and Brock were 
appointed as the committee. 

Prof. C. P. Gillette, professor of entomology of the 
State Agricultural College at Fort Collins, then read a 
paper on the principles necessary to the understanding of 
foul brood, explaining germ diseases, and showing that it 
is one of them. Hehad with hima large microscope with 
a slide on which some stained foul brood bacilli were clearly 
visible, magnified 1,000 diameters. His paper is as follows : 


Foul Brood—Germ Diseases. 


Foul brood has long been known as a true contagious 
disease. Such diseases do their most destructive work when 
they attack individuals that are crowded together in de oe 
populated communities. The fact that the honey-bee live 
in such communities, and the further fact that both the beat 
and their products are shipt freely from place to place, have 
made this a very serious and widespread malady. If it once 
enters an apiary, and nothing is done to eradicate it, it is 
almost certain that it will, in time, destroy every colony in 
its immediate neighborhood. Colorado’s pure air and 
abundant sunshine seem to offer no impediment to the 
rapid development and spread of this disease, which is 
widely disseminated in the State. It is important, there- 
fore, that all who keep bees should know the cause of this 
disease, its symptoms, its methods of dissemination, and 
also the preventives and remedies that may be used to les- 
sen its destructive work. I presume most of you are better 
acquainted with the symptoms and remedies of foul brood 
than with its real cause and methods of dissemination, so I 
have chosen to dwell principally upon these latter topics. 

The researches of the past 35 years, and chiefly of the 
past 15 years, have shown that most, if not all, contagious 
diseases are the result of the attack of microscopic parasites 
upon some part of the diseased plant or animal. 

Every one understands how it is that parasites, such as 
ticks, lice, and mites that produce itch, scab and mange, 
are conveyed from one host to another, and also how it is 
that the particular complaint accompanying each of these 





parasites could not occur in the absence of the Particulg 
parasite. Cholera, small-pox, diphtheria, and typhoid fe ved 
are also parasitic infections, but the organisms producing 
these diseases are so small that they can not be seen by the 
unaided eye. ; 

On account of the minuteness of these organisms, r 
quiring the aid of a compound microscope to enable man to 
see them, there are many people who think that the “ba 

cilli’’ and ‘“‘ microbes”’ of which the scientist spe 
only in his own fertile imagination. 

What are these minute organisms? How do they in. 
crease in numbers? What do they look like under 4 
microscope ? and how do we know that they are the Catise 
of contagious diseases? These are questions that | shall 
attempt in some degree to answer. 

In the first place, itis conceded that these organisms 
belong to the vegetable kingdom in spite of the fact tha 
they are able to move freely about in the moist media ¢} 
they inhabit. They are closely related to such vegetabl; 
growths as rusts, smuts, mildews and molds, with which 
all are more or less familiar. 

Altho micro-organisms are the cause of nearly all cop. 
tagious diseases of plants and animals, these organisms are 
not all detrimental to man’s welfare. Some are of the ut. 
most importance. Without them there would be no decom. 
position of dead animal or vegetable matter, and the oj! 
would lose its fertility. There would be no fermentation, 
no souring of vinegar or milk, no ripening of cream or 
cheese. 

These organisms vary greatly in shape. Some are 
merely oval bodies, being nearly as broad as long; others 
are cylindrical or rod-shaped; of the latter, some are y: ary 
short and others are long compared with their diameters 
Others are variously curved, some taking the form ofa 
spiral. All have the power of movement, and when seen 
alive under the microscope they are usually moving very 
rapidly about, often in countless thousands. 

The germs of foul brood have been named BZacilly 
alvei. ‘They are very large compared with most bacilli, and 
are in the shape of short rods of varying lengths. The 
longer ones have about the proportions of the half of an 
ordinary lead-pencil. Altho these germs are very large it 
would require 5,400 of them placed efid to end to reach one 
inch. Of the spores formed from the rods it would require 
12,000 to span one inch. Some micro-organisms are so small 
that it would require more than 50,000 to span one inch 
when placed end toend. Perhaps it would be more intelli 
gible to say that 1,800,000 of these spores could rest side by 
side on the head of a common pin. This will, at le 
made it evident that there would be no use to look for these 
organisms with the naked eye, or with any of the hand 
magnifiers. Nothing but a powerful compound microscope 
can reveal them to the human eye. 

In 1850, Davaine, of France, discovered great numbers 
of minute rod-like organisms in the blood of animals dying 
of splenic fever, or anthrax. He considered these objects as 
one of the symptoms accompanying the disease, but did not 
think of such a thing as their being the cause. 

A few years later Pasteur, also of France, begat 
series of experiments to determine the cause of fermen nta- 
tion of beer and wine. He succeeded in proving beyont 
question that the real cause was the presence and growth ol 
micro-organisms, and that without these organisms no [er 
mentation could be produced. These announcements 
Pasteur in 1863 led Davaine to suspect that the rods that! 
found in the blood of animals having splenic fever migit 
be the cause of that disease. To test the matter he in 
lated healthy animals with blood of diseased animals © 
taining the germs, and found that he could produce the dis y 
ease with great certainty. .So it was about 37 years a 
that it was first proven that micro-organisms might be the 
cause of a contagious disease. 

When Davaine’s announcement was made there wo 
very few, even among scientists, who would believe it. 4 
consequence of this the experiments were carried thn 
again with the utmost care by Dr. Koch, of Germany, 
1876, and by Pasteur, of France, in 1877. ‘The results wer 
so conclusive in proving that the bacilli were the real ca 
of the disease, that Davaine’s theory was generall} Segre 

In the meantime, in 1865, Pasteur announced the 
sults of his investigation of a terrible silkworm disease 
known as Pebrine, ..hich threatened to destroy the silk 
dustry of France, showing that this disease was also caused 
by a specific microbe. 

These discoveries struck the key-note to the real cals 
of all similar diseases, whether in man, the lower animals 
orin plants. It is one of the epoch-making discover” 
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vaern times. I will tell you briefly the process by which 
it is proven that a special microbe is the cause of a particu- 

at: 
wae ; first place, it must be determined that the or- 
vanism does not occur in the tissues of the healthy 
oe Secondly, the microbes must always be found in 
of the animal having the particular disease in 
question. Thirdly, the organism must be taken from the 
tissues of a diseased animal, separated from the other or- 
vanisms and grown thru several generations. Then the 
organisms from the last culture must be inoculated into the 
tissues of a healthy animal, and cause the particular dis- 
ease. Lastly, the tissues of this diseased animal must be 
found to contain the characteristic germ with which the ex- 

‘ent started. Such proof must certainly be conclusive. 
perime , Li i 
Itisin this way that Cheshire proved foul brood to be 
caused by the organism that he named Bacillus alvet. 

Now let us consider how these organisms can increase 
so rapidly as they must to cause the death of a large animal 
‘na few days after they attack it, which is not an uncom- 
mon thing. , 

Asingle spore or rod of Bacillus alvei is sufficient to 
start foul brood in a colonyif it is eaten bya larval bee, 
and a few weeks later the germs will be present in countless 
millions, and nearly all the brood will be diseased or dead. 
Cheshire estimated that a single bee-larve might contain a 
thousand millions of these germs. An illustration or two 
may help us to understand the enormity of this number. If 
each of the thousand million germs could be represented by 
a block an inch on a side, these blocks would be sufficient 
to build a wall an inch thick, 10 feet high, and more than 
130 miles long. Again, if each of these microbes was a foot 
long, and they were all placed end to end, they would reach 
more than seven times around the earth. 

The method of increase in these organisms is by divi- 
sion. One of the rods attainsa certain length, and then 
divides into two rods. Thetwo soon attain adult size and 
divide, forming four. These four and all succeeding ones 
grow and divide in like manner, which gives an increase in 
geometrical ratio. A few minutes’ figuring will prove to 
you that, if one of these germs and its progeny divide every 
four hours, they will amount to a billion in less than five 
days. So, altho the number is enormous, the manner of 
increase makes it possible to attain such numbers in a lit- 
tle time. 

Appreciating to some extent the extreme minuteness of 
these organismsygand remembering that they are hundreds 
of times smaller than the smallest mote that we can see 
floating ina sunbeam, we are prepared to understand how 
they can float about with great readiness in currents of air. 
Micro-organisms are always about us, in the food we eat, 
the water we drink, and the air we breathe, but they are 
more abundant about cities and thickly populated communi- 
ties than in more thinly populated places. Water exposed 
to the air always contains them. Experiments by Miquel, 
of France, showed that rainwater contains 64,000 germs to 
the quart. Most of these germs are perfectly harmless ; but 
when pathogenic (disease-producing) germs do occur in any 
place, itis easy to understand how readily they may be 
carried about upon one’s hands or clothing, in milk or 
water, in letters thru the mails, by insects such as flies 
and mosquitoes, and in similar ways. 

There is a difference of opinion as to how the foul-brood 
germs are introduced into the bees. The popular belief is 
that they are taken into the alimentary canal along with 
the honey that the larval bee eats. This being the case, 
there should be large numbers of the germs in the alimen- 
‘ary canal in the early stages of the disease. Cheshire says 
‘hat the germ almost never makes its attack in the alimen- 
‘ary canal. He thinks the germs come in contact with the 
surface of the body, begin to develop there, and then pene- 
trate to the interior. 

__Foul brood was so named because of the offensive odor 
porsae usually accompanies it, and the supposition that it 
oe larval bee only ; but Cheshire found that mature 

: wt ten succumb to the disease. He also states that 
ces . badly diseased colonies frequently have the dis- 
oo ae the eggs laid by them contain bacilli. Pas- 

‘t, in 1865, found that the eggs of the diseased female 

‘ths always contained germs of the silkworm 
died ca that worms hatching from these eggs always 
prea, rr big = If queen-bees can become diseased, it 
ered — e, then, that the eggs they lay would contain 
ses “ah disease which would develop and destroy the 


While there can be little doubt that the foul-brood 
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the tissues 


silkworm m«¢ 
disease. 


honey given them as food, it may also be carried from col- 
ony to colony upon the hands, upon knives used to trim 
burr-combs, or upon boards or cloths or sections, or other 
furniture used in the hive of an infested colony. If a dis- 
eased colony becomes weak, it may be robbed by other col- 
onies, all of which would probably contract the disease. 


The symptoms of foul brood are quite characteristic. 
Thelarve lose their pearly whiteness, gradually changing 
to a coffee color, finally turning black, and drying down to 
a mere scale at the bottom of the cell. The coffee-colored 
mass that the larva changes tois entirely shapeless, show- 
ing none of the structure of the grub; and if a sliver or pin 
be used to remove it from the cell it will stretch out for 
some little distance, and then snap back. If the larva is 
nearly grown before the disease attacks it, it may cap its 
cell, and then, after it dies, the capping usually sinks, and 
often has a hole at the center. When mature bees are at- 
tackt they weaken and die, but retain their form. 


You are familiar with the methods of treating this dis- 
ease as given in the State law, in bee-journals, and by 
county inspectors, so I shall not take time to treat this 
phase of the subject, except to warn all, especially begin- 
ners, against any attempts to cure the disease. You will 
do better to bury or burn the entire colony as soon as found 
to be diseased. C. P. GILLETTE. 


Mr. Whipple—I have noticed some pickled brood, dead 
brood with a watery substance around it. 

Mr. Root—A great many samples of dead brood have 
been sent tous. Those from New York were not pickled 
brood which retains its shape, while this other kind does 
not, and is of the same color as foul brood. It is not cured 
by the starvation plan. 

Mr. Bates—I found two colonies affected with dead 
brood. It was dry, and had none of that watery appearance. 
I sprayed with brine and carbolic acid, and closed the hives. 
That was the end of it. I took three supers of honey from 
one, and two from the other. 

Mr. Harris—The bee-inspector in Mesa County found a 
great deal of brood dead, in some cases one-half. It was” 
not pickled brood. 

Mr. Thompson—In Montrose County some of us noticed 
a good deal of dead brood thru the summer,in cells scat- 
tered everywhere among the healthy cells. It was of a 
brown color, but neither foul brood nor pickled brood. In 
Utah I heard of a good deal of what is there called pickled 
brood, but I think not correctly. 

The report of the legislative committee was then heard. 

Mr. Harris—Your committee waited on the assistant of 
the attorney-general. He said an attempt was made to re- 
peal the spraying clause, and in his opinion there wasa 
question whether the clause had not been repealed. 

Prof. Gillette—Near Fort Collins last June there was a 
case of prosecution under that law, and the fine was paid. 
Hence the law was in force. k 

(The report of the committee was received and the com- 
mittee continued.) 

Mr. Milleson—There need be no fears about any law 
being amended or repealed if due diligence is exercised by 
the committee. There is no member of the Horticultural 
Board, with one exception, but is in sympathy with us. 
The opinion is almost unanimous all over Arapahoe County 
that bee-keepers should be protected. 

Mr. Harris—I refer to the Repealing Act of 1899, page 
299. The horticulturists in Mesa County say the law is re- 
pealed, and they will spray all they please. 

Pres. Aikin—We were assured last year there was no 
repeal. 

Prof. Gillette—I know that Mr. Harris is correct in his 
assertion that prominent Mesa County horticulturists are 
against the law. There is no need of spraying in bloom, 
and I have always told horticulturists so. I wish to know 
whether the bee-keepers would like experiments performed 
to ascertain the degree of heat necessary to destroy foul 
brood. 

J. B. Adams—I would like the Professor to take up the 
killing temperature of foul brood. Some think boiling a 
short time is enough, and others that it should be boiled a 
long time. ’ 

Mr. Whipple—I have found that when the honey is 
diluted half and half with water, and brought toa sharp 
boil, it is safe. 

H. Rauchfuss—I would like the Professor to take up the 
question of queens carrying the disease. 

Mr. Whipple—I introduced a queen from a diseased col- 
ony to a healthy one without infecting it. 
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ons are usually communicated to the young bees in 


Mr. Porter—Is the odor of foul brood injurious ? 
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Prof. Gillette—The odor is caused by the gas set free 
by the chemical action of the gérms. The germs are the 
cause, and the disease the effect. 

J. B. Adams—I move that we request Prof. Gillette to 
take up foul brood experiments, and that we help him all 
wecan. [Carried.] 

(Continued next week.] 
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The “‘ Old Reliable’’ seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Richards, Ohio. 








THE MESQUITE AND ITS HONEY. 


Mesquite honey far the best of its locality (southwest 
Texas), and at least sometimes the only surplus in a very 
bad season. So says very competent authority—L. Stachel- 
hausen. Wecan mentally ‘stick a pin there ;’’ and if we 
had pins enough we'd know something about the different 
honeys of this great country of ours. <All our Northern 
trees grow mainly above ground, with only a minor frac- 
tion of the plant under ground. Mesquite reverses this, 
and grows mainly under ground. This is probably the 
reason why it stands the terrible drouths of its locality so 
well. Page 50. 


SMOKER MAY BE TOO LARGE—BURNING SLUMGUM. 


Probably Bro. Grimes is right, that a smoker may be 
too large. And when we begin to feel as tho we needed an 
extra man to carry it we’ve got to Tubig station ourselves. 
I incline to put in a mild protest against burning slumgum 
ina smoker. Robbers will get after you worse. The ability 
to do some work at morn and eve, and the apiary at large 
not find out what’s going on, is precious. If we usea 
smoke directly calculated to put mischief in their minds, 
we will have to wait longer at night, and stop sooner in the 
morning—at least I’ll say so till some brother says he’s 
tried it out and out, and the slumgum doesn’t make a “ dit 
0’ bifference.’’ Page 50. 


FEEDING SWARMS IN ROBBING-TIMES. 


Mr. A. F. Foote should learn that a swarm in robbing- 
times should not have honey given them till evening. But 
don’t omit to give it then, else the danger of their taking 
‘*French leave’? of you one or two days later is much in- 
creast. Brethren. have got ‘locality ’’ nicely rubbed into 
them, and now we must rub in ‘the diurnal conditions.” 
Half of us are still somewhat oblivious on this—don’t rea- 
lize that a swarm in famine times mus/ have honey, while 
a swarm in times of plenty doesn’t carea fig for it. <A 
swarm won’t stay and starve on the roost—who can blame 
them? Page 51. 

BUMBLE-BEE HONEY. 


Dr. Miller’s remarks, page 54, suggest quite an inter- 
esting problem which I have often pondered over. Is bum- 
ble-bee honey vea//y better than ordinary honey (as it seems 
to be), or is its special deliciousness wholly owing to the 
stimulated relish with which it is usually eaten, and the 
smallness of the quantity which we are limited to? I once 
plundered an unusual nest which gave me honey, not all I 
wanted, but somewhere in that direction, and I failed to 
notice that the last sip was less delicious than the first. I 
guess bumble-bee honey is some better—gathered from a 
different set of flowers asa general thing. Also the bum- 
ble-bee (like the native Brazilian bees) adds a flavor of its 
own tothe honey. Probably the hive-bee does something 
in that line likewise, but not in nearly so great a degree. 
If Bombus had a hundred pounds to flavor up, his elixir 
would run out, too, I reckon. 


CAUSE OF SOME HONEY FERMENTING. 


The Doctor does not fully meet Chucklehead’s conun- 
drum on the same page. <A small patch of honey sometimes 
bursts off its cappings and runs out, leaving the rest sound 
in the same section. Bees gathered a small amount of ex- 
tra-poor honey just because they couldn’t bear to be idle, I 
think. Don’t believe there is any remedy—except to keep 





such lazy bees as will not work except when the co 


o-.? nditi 
are perfectly ‘‘ apple-pie.”’ itions 


DRIVER IMPORTANT IN HAULING BEEs. 


Rambler is right, that an important “appliance ” jn 
moving bees is the driver. We don’t want him to think the 
foundations of the world are breaking up, and take to the 
tall timber, just because he has got twoor three Stings 
and a few dozen bees are loose; so the non-bee-keeping 
driver is mostly ruled out. Page 56. 1 


AN UNDERGROUND HIVE-ENTRANCE. 


I hope Mr. G. E. Dudley’s “underground” entrance 
will prove an excellent thing, and eventually be added ty 
all hives where entrance traps are used. Apparently little 
danger of a queen’s ever getting out; but perhaps a littie 
wider trial is needed, especially to assure us that drones 
would never find the way. Page 59. 


A PRETTY, SPREAD-OUT APIARY. 


And now comes Mr. Lehman witha pretty apiary in the 
widest kind of wide spacing—6x16 feet. Apparently he 
clips his queens and make them crawl back into the hive 
themselves, when they have found that the “ bull pen” 
surrounding their domicile can not be surmounted, however 
much they may want to abandon it. Comparatively few of 
our craft would favor taking so much pains to wall in indi- 
vidual hives—but ‘‘ many men of many minds.” His hive. 
stands and shade-boards are admirable ones. Page 65. 


, 


THE RICH VS. THE ‘‘WORKS”’ AS TO HONEY-BUVING. 


The complicated conditions of modern life make suc- 
cess something like walking a tight rope. We want every 
element well in hand. R.C. Aikin, page 66, forcibly sets 
out one of the elements. The honey custom of a working 
man’s family may be made worth more than the custom of 
many rich families. So many delicacies are to be had, and 
the rich want to buy a little of each, that so it comes about 
that their purchases of honey aggregate but very little. But 
they would buy the same little at high prices; and with 
high prices the workman’s family wouldn’t bry any. 


THE ANTI CLIPPERS ON TOP FOR ONCE. 


On the question of clipping queens I was pleased to see 
that in the Michigan convention the anti-clippers for once 
seemed to have the upper hand. Don’t enjoy seeing my 
sort of fellows playing the role of ‘‘ under dog’”’ all the 
time. Mr, Calvert is doubtless right that clipping, and so 
compelling swarms to return, works more satisfactorily in 
small apiaries than in large ones. Page 67. 


FOUL BROOD CONVEYED IN THE CELLAR. 


That was an important and rather gruesome fact con- 
tributed by Mr. Rankin, page 68, that a foul-broody colony 
infected five of its neighbors while in the cellar. I should 
hardly have expected this. 

MEASURING BEE-TONGUES. 

With due respect to Mr. Rankin (page 74) I nevertheless 
venture to hint that perhaps there is ‘‘ something rotten” 
about his measurements of bees’ tongues. The difference 
looks too great—especially as the samples for measurement 
seem to have been taken in an extempore sort of way. We 
may use his figures as ratios merely, and say as 4.5 is to 5.1 
and 6.2; andif we accept them at face value, he already 
has bees with tongues nearly 38 percent longer than those 
of average German bees. 


WINTERING AND VENTILATION. 


Yes, plenty of air anda big stack of strong colonies, 
say 80 to 120, would very likely make an aboveground win- 
tering-house succeed by the sheer power of internal heat. 
The trouble is that these winter-house fellows mostly al 
get cleaned out by a cold winter before they reach the 80 
strong colonies. And the idea which Dr. Miller contributes 
—that internal warmth makes ventilation—is a very vail 
able one. Page 75. 


PERHAPS A SORT OF CRISSCROSS. 


If queens frequently meet more than one drone the same 
day there must then be frequent cases when one of te 
drones was an Italian and the other not. And ‘“* what woule 
the harvest be ?’”’ In good sooth it would be a state of mix 
edness which we would a little rather not contemplate. Yet 
we mustn’t shut our eyes to assured facts, if Prof. Hodge, 
or anybody else, can bring them. Page 75. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


DR. OC. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
. direct, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1rTor.| 








Questions on the Dickel Theory. 


Anesteemed correspondent sends some questions about the- 


Dickel theory which, if answered in full, would lead to a discus- 
sion of the same. It is very doubtful that it would be wise to take 
up room in this department for such purpose, and I have inten- 
tionally refrained from taking = such room by saying anything 
either for or against the Dickel theory. Page upon page has been 
occupied with it in the German bee-journals, and to go over all 
the same ground here would not be well, since we can afford to 
wait and see how our able friends in the Fatherland will settle the 
question, thus allowing the room in our journals to be occupied 
with other things. Whether the theory be right or wrong, so far 
as | can see, will make no practical difference whatever in our 
management of bees. 

It may possibly be objected by some that the American Bee 
Journal is unfair in allowing only one side, for an article in favor 
of the theory has been publisht on the otber side. That may not 
be observing strict neutrality, but it is better to err on the side of 
too much rather than too little politeness to a stranger. 


C. C. MILLER. 
8 $ 


Moving Bees from Nebraska to Indiana. 


I will have 40 or 50 colonies of bees to move in 1901, from 
Saunders Co., Nebr., to Starke Co., Ind. What is the best method 
ofdoing it? How should they be packt for shipment? When is 
the best season of the year for moving them ? NEBRASKA. 


ANSWER.—It will be better to move them early in the season’ 
when the temperature is somewhere from 35 to 60 degrees. How 
they shall be packt depends upon the kind of hives, and whether 
one hive is to be piled on another. The points to be lookt after 
are to see that no bee can possibly get out of a hive, to have the 
frames run parallel with the railroad track, the frames so fastened 
they can not move in the hive, and especially to have plenty of 
ventilation. If your hives are so constructed as to have an en- 
trance of 20 square inches or more, covering the entrance with 
wire-cloth will give all the ventilation necessary, unless the ther- 
mometer is up to 70 degrees or more. Still better ventilation can 
be given by making a frame or box without bottom or top to fit on 
the top of the hive, with wire-cloth nailed overit. But this will 
not do if something is to be piled on top. In such a case the cover 
should be so constructed that openings at the sides and ends of the 
cover shall be covered with wire-cloth. Make sure that the hives 
are in some way fastened in the car so they cannot move about, 
and especially that there is no chance of a hive tumbling down. 





<-> 
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Getting Bees to Fertilize Red Clover. 


We commenced growing red clover Jast year in considerable 
juantity, saving the second crop for seed. The season was propi- 
tous, and a fine second growth came on, but on threshing there 
was butabout half the amount of seed lookt for. A foreigner 
working on the place claimed there were not sufficient bumble- 
vees in the country to pdllenize the flowers properly. Will you 
kindly give your views as follows ? 

1. Would the lack of bees account for scarcity of seed ? 
ieee 80,can the bees be imported, and how must they be 
s ( , 

. 3. Where can they be obtained, and. where should they be 
‘urned loose? Any information you may be able to give, or cite 
me to, will be greatly appreciated. OREGON. 


- — ERS.—1. Yes, the lack of bumble-bees is sufficient to ac- 
nt or the lack of bees. Bumble-bees do not, like hive-bees, 
can with a full colony in the spring. A single bee begins the 
bear 80 that when red clover is in bloom the first time, bumble- 
meen’ ® very scarce, and no one ever counts on saving seed till the 
mans . rop. Probably the onl reason that the second crop is so 
ane etter for seed than the first is that by the time of the sec- 
crop the number of bumble-bees has increast many fold. 

ee 3. { don’t know where to refer you as to the desired in- 

mation. From some experience I bad when a boy with a col- 


ons of bumble-bees that I captured and tried to domesticate, [ 
ould advise as follows : 


In the first place, determine whether there are no bumble-bees 





in your region. It is possible that altho they may not be in suffi- 
cient numbers there are yet a few nests in the neighborhood, and, 
if so, they will probably increase without further importation. If 
there are none present, by all means get at least one colony. Get 
some friend in a region where clover seed is raised, or in any 
region where bumble-bees are pany (in all the older States they 
are plenty) to send you by mail or express a colony of the bees, 
nest and all, as found by the boys in the meadow. Something like 
a cigar-box will hold them, with holes for air. Along in June will 
be a convenient time, probably. Put the nest in a sheltered place, 
perhaps in the side of a barn or other out-building, with a hole 
thru the wall for the free passage of the bees, and pack some old 
cloths about the nest. An advertisement in this um rl would prob- 
ably bring plenty of responses from those who would send you the 
bees, possibly some one close by. 


——_—————s o oe 


Propolis on Unfinisht Section-Combs. 


1. Last fall I took off some sections that were balf or two- 
thirds drawn, which I thought would be quite a help for the com- 
ing season. Now, in making up my supers,I find these sections 
have a slight rim of propolis on the cells, which in my burry last 
fall I did not notice. Is this whatis called ‘ travel-stained ?” 
They look as if the bees had put it there purposely. 


2. If I use these sections will the bees clean them all right for 
honey, or will it be better to make a cake of wax of them and have 
all new ? 

I had some fine honey last year and do not care to spoil my 
reputation by giving my customers bee-glue tochew. The combs 
look very nice, with the exception of this extra finish the bees 
gavethem. Of course, there is some bee-glue on the sections, but 
when I sell my honey I am not particuler to scrape them free of 
this. If left on, people know it is genuine honey that they buy, 
and they do not complain. Mass. 


ANSWERS.—1. That’s probably a little more propolis than 
would usually be called travel-stain, altho it lies somewhat in the 
same line. The bees undoubtedly put it there purposely, because 
you left the sections on after honey stopt coming in, and as they 
didn’t know what else to do with them they thought you wanted 
bee-glue on them. Next time, take the sections off when the 
— stops, even if you have to put them back again after- 
ward. 

2. No, don’t think of using these sections as they are, nor with 
the least bit of honey in them. The bees will not remove a parti- 
cle of the glue. Better melt them up, or, still better, remove the 
propolis with a Taylor Handy comb-leveler. 


—q+I-oe—_—__- 
Methods of Introducing Queens. 


Having seen in your paper two plans for introducing queens 
(pages 433, 547 and 644, 1599) and having tried the one with the 
wire cage stuck into the comb, with indifferent success, and con- 
sidering the other very cumbersome, I have planned and madea 
cage as described below, which I think isan improvement on any 
other I have seen, tho I have not given it a practical test as yet: 


Take a frame and rip it carefully in half lengthwise; cut away 
from the top of the inside edge of each end-bar, enough to allow 
for the spacing projections on the frame; tack a narrow strip of 
separator to the outside of all the half end-bars, then, with short 

ieces of separator nailed to the end-bars, connect the two half- 
rames at such a distance apart as will allow a frame to slip down 
between them. Now tack a piece of wire-cloth, as wide as the 
frames are long, from the top on one side around to the top on the 
other. Two cuts about an inch long and an inch apart, can be 
made from the top of the wire on one side, so as to make a door 
by which to introduce the queen. You have then a cage, which, 
when the frame is slipt in, is quite bee-tight. When you wish to 
use it, take a frame of brood with some honey, that has bees just 
emerging, place it in the cage, then open the little wire door and 
allow the queen to run in on the comb, close the door with a couple 
of tacks in the top-bar, place the cagein the hive, and after 458 
hours, or longer if thought necessary, the door may be opened, or 
the frame removed from the cage and placed in the hive. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


ANSWER.—If it were ever safe to say a thing is all right before 
it has actually been put to the test with the bees, I should say un- 
hesitatingly that your plan is all right, and enough better than 
the wire-cloth cage plan to pay for all the extra trouble, I had al- 
ready planned to try something in the same line, only my frames 
have top-bar, end-bar and bottem-bar all the same width, so in- 
stead of having a cage in which to slip a frame, I can tack a wire- 
cloth cover on each side of the frame. Of course you will have no 
unsealed brood in the comb used, and the more mature the sealed 
brood is, the better. 
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Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 
get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sam- 
ple copies. Then you can very likely afterward get their 
subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 
in nearly every number of this journal. You can aid much 
by sending in the names and addresses when writing us on 
other matters. 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “‘e” af- 
fects a preceding sound. Also some other changes are used. 








Gathering Grapes When Bees are on the Bunches. 
—The Critic of the Bee-Keepers’ Review refers to Mr. 
Hasty (American Bee Journal, page 711), ‘‘ gently apolo- 
gizing for the grape-man,”’ and thinks there is danger of 
granting too much as to the trouble of bees in vineyards. 
Away from home bees do not volunteer to sting, and Mr. 
Hasty is granting too much when he speaks of the man in 
the vineyard with ‘‘ one eye closed, and hands swollen too 
stiff for service.’’ Mr. Taylor says: 

**T, at least, am glad of the help of the bees in gather- 
ing up the juices so that it may not aid in hastening the 
bursting of the sound grapes adjacent, and only regret that 
they can not gather it more quickly.”’ 

Isn’t that a new theory, that moisture on the outside of 
a grape w:!l hasten its bursting ? If confirmed it will cer- 
tainly not be objected to by bee-keepers. 





Newspaper Rot About Bees and Honey.—Why is it 
that books and papers reliable in other respects will be so 
utterly unreliable in matters pertaining to bees? It is 
doubtful that there is a better, brighter, cleaner, and more 
reliable daily paper in the world than the Chicago Record, 
and yet its issue for Feb. 17 shows that it has been imposed 
upon to the extent of a column and a half of stuff whose 
chief distinction is its improbability. It is headed ‘“‘ Cave 





of Wild Honey,’’ and a few extracts will show that it is 
much after the usual manner of yarns about big caves filjeq 
with honey : 

** Bees work the year round ’’—‘‘ they never have to stop 
working on account of lack of material or bad weather” 
“tons of it; in clefts in the rocks; in hollow trees, in caves. 
and in the famous ‘ Devil’s Punch Bowl,’ ”’ ‘‘ out of which 
bees swarm always in clouds so thick that ata distance of 
two or three miles it has the appearance of a great gj 
smoke.”’ 


How’s that? These best honey-districts, it is said, are 
about 125 miles from Del Rio, Texas, and when the honey 
is strained and brought on burros to Del Rio it brings 15 
cents a pound! A man could make a lot of money by buy- 
ing up extracted honey in Chicago and shipping it to De| 
Rio. 


gnal 








Sticking Labels on Tin.—The Australian Bee-Bulletiy 
says that for sticking labels on tin, flour and water wel] 
blended and boiled, with’perhaps a little alum to preserye 
it, is as good as any. 





Improving Our Stock.—Except by buying new queens 
there probably never was a time when so much attention 
was given to improvement in breeding as at the present. 
But that ‘‘so much’”’ is comparatively little, and Editor 
Hutchinson, of the Bee-Keepers’ Review, helps to send the 
ball rolling after the following fashion : 


‘*Our hives and methods of management are probably 
not perfection, but they are pretty fair, at least; our meth- 
ods of putting up honey and marketing it may possibly be 
considerably improved ; but at present the most promising 
field in which to turn our energies loose is in that of im- 
proving our stock. Too many of us look upon bees as dees, 
in something the same way as a country merchant buys 
butter—it’s all butter. The man who has kept bees many 
years, trying different strains, and keeping his eyes open, 
well knows that there is a difference in bees. The most of 
us know this. The trouble is, that we do not put our 
knowledge into practice.”’ 





Addressing Packages of Honey.—There has been 
quite a little said lately about the honey-producer putting 
his name and address on the packages holding his cropof 
honey when shipping it to market. Wewant to give a few 
words of caution on this subject. We have had a little ex- 
perience in handling honey produced by others, and believe 
we express the desire of the great majority of honey-dealers 
when we say we don’t want the producer’s name and address 
on the packages of honey we purchase. 

Does the farmer put his name and address on the bags 
of wheat, corn and potatoes he sells? Does he brand the 
cattle, hogs, horses and poultry that he raises for market’ 
Does he put his name and address on the eggs, butter, etc., 
that he produces for others to eat? Of course not. Then 
why put it on honey ? 

For example, we have spent a good deal of money and 
time in advertising and working up a demand in Chicago 
for ‘“‘ York’s Honey ’’—is any one fool enough to think that 
we would put honey on the market here with somebody 
else’s name and address on it ? Suppose we should furnish 
some grocer with a case of nice comb honey having on it, 
“Produced by Walker Wheelering, Honeytown, Wis.” 
What is there to hinder that grocer ordering his whole sup 
ply next year from Mr. Wheelering ? Then, of course, he 
would sell to the grocer at two or three cents under the 
market price, as some unbusinesslike bee-keepers do here 
every year. What is the result? Our salesman calls 0” 
Mr. Grocer, and is met with, ‘Oh, I’m supplied. I bought 


this fine lot of comb honey in Wisconsin, at 13 cents @ 
pound, while your price is 16 cents.”’ 
Or, the grocer may go down on South Water 5t and 


gO 0d 


tell some honey-dealer there that he bought “just as 
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comb honey as that for 13 cents,’’ when the dealer is trying 
to hold the price up to 15 cents. 

If some bee-keepers should decide to address their 
honey-packages, we would not be surprised if some dealers 
would refuse to handle it. We certainly should. We can’t 
afford to spend hundreds of dollars in creating a demand 
for honey, and then permit our honey customers to get their 
supply direct from the producers. It not only is unjust to 
us, but demoralizes prices all around. 

Again, the producer, of course, would want to label 
only his best grades, and likely try to shove off on the 
dealer the poorer grades,and perhaps generously “ kicking,”’ 
besides, if a good price were not realized on the inferior 
honey. 

There are always two sides to a question like this. Bee- 
keepers should co-operate with the wholesale dealers instead. 
of each trying to go it alone, except in their home market. 

It is all right for the bee-keeper to put his full name 
and address on all the honey he retails himself, but not on 
that which he ships to another to sell, unless he first has 
permission todo so from the one to whom he ships the 


honey. 





The Illinois State Food Commission has located in 
the Manhattan Building, on Dearborn St., between Van 
Buren and Harrison Sts., Chicago, Ill. Hon. Alfred H. 
Jones, the new commissioner, has just issued a pamphlet 
giving the ‘‘ laws of Illinois relating to the office and duties 
of the State Food Commission and the adulteration of but- 
ter, cheese, milk and other foods, with rulings thereon.” ‘t 
also contains the rules adopted by the State Food Commis- 
sion, which are to govern in determining as to adulterated 
articles. Here is the rule applying to honey : 

“Honey adulterated with glucose or any other sub- 
stance not deleterious to health may be sold when labeled 
‘ADULTERATED HONEY.’ ”’ 

It seems tous that when so labeled, there won’t be 
much of that stuff sold, and the pure article of honey will 
have a fair chance. 

We presume that copies of the pamphlet referred to 
may be had by those interested, by writing to Com- 
missioner Jones, as directed above. 





Illinois Apiarian Statistics for 1899.—In the Statisti- 
cal Report of the Illinois State Board of Agriculture for 
Dec. 1, 1899, we find the following under the heading, 
“Bees and Honey :”’ 


The year 1899 was a very poor one for bees and honey, 
asmaller amount of honey being produced than ever be- 
fore, but 398,025 pounds being reported. Of this amount 
Northern Illinois produced 193,377 pounds, Central Illinois 
103,718 pounds, and the Southern division of the State, 
100,930 pounds. 

The average price obtained for honey was 13 cents per 
pound, thus returning to the bee-keepers of the State 
995,569, 

, The number of colonies of bees in the Northern division 
of the State was 20,035 ; in the Central division 16,565, and 
in Southern Illinois 18,583, a total of 55,183. 


We notice in the above nothing is said as to whether or 
not the report covers both comb and extracted honey. The 
price per pound of course refers to comb honey. After all, 


such 


statistics are not very reliable, and yet we presume 
‘here Ought tobe some commendation offered for at least 
attempting to get them. 





Bees and Honey in Europe. 


some time 


The British Bee Journal 
ago publisht these paragraphs : 





ducin ety? which has 1,910,000 colonies of bees, pro- 
1 ean 45,000,000 pounds of honey every year; Spain has 
mew. colonies, producing 42,000,000 pounds of honey ; 





Austria, 1,555,000, producing 40,000,000 pounds of honey; 
France, 950,000, producing 22,000,000 pounds; Holland, 
240,000, producing 6,000,000 pounds; Russia, 110,000, pro- 
ducing, 2,000,000 pounds ; Denmark, 90,000, producing the 
same; Belgium, 200,000, producing 5,000,000 pounds; 
Greece, 30,000, producing 3,000,000 pounds. 

The annual production of honey in Europe is calculated 
to reach 40,000 tons, valued at 42,200,000, and of wax 15,000 
tons, of the valueof £1,350,000. A colony of bees produces 
from 20 to 50 pounds of honey yearly, according to its size, 
and multiplies tenfold in five years.” 


But we shouldn’t wonder at it if apiarian statistics in 
Europe are about as definite as are those to be found on this 
continent. It is well nigh impossible to secure figures at 
all accurate. We notice that Great Britain is not mentioned 
in the list. 





Organization Among Bee-Keepers has some earnest 
words said in its favor by R. C. Aikin in the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review. Band together, select a few of your best business 
men to do the work for the rest, and pay them for it. These 
managers can keep informed about supply and demand, 
and hold up prices somewhere near the right point. Mr. 
Aikin very pertinently says: 

‘*Why should buyers go about among producers and 
offer five cents for honey that is worth much more, and be- 
cause they can buy from my neighbor at that, use it fora 
lever to pull me to the same price? Just such things are 


done, and will continue to be done until we organize and 
post ourselves.”’ 



































Mr. Gus DITTMER has sent us a copy of his catalog for 
1900, describing the bee-supplies he has for sale. He makes 
a specialty of comb foundation. See his advertisement in 
every number of this journal. 
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Mrs. Davip Evans, of Placer Co,, Calif., kindly sent 
us, two or three weeks ago, blossoms of the fragrant man- 
zanita, which she says is the earliest honey-plant of the 
foot-hills of Placer County, growing in great luxuriance 
over the hills, and blooming from January to March or 
April. 


ne ene 


Mr. M. H. MENDELSON, of Ventura Co., Calif., writing 
us Feb. 26, said: 


** We had an interesting and instructive convention at 
Los Angeles, Feb. 21 and 22. Messrs. Oliver Foster, of 
Colorado, and Frank McNay, of Wisconsin, with other 
noted bee-men, were present. We will have another bad 
honey year for Southern California. No rain for nearly 
two months, and the country drying up again.” 


se ene 


VEKMONT ON THE RIGHT TRACK.—The premium list 
of the Vermont State Fair contains this paragraph, which 
ought to find a place in the lists gotten out by every fair in 
our whole country, and then be thoroly enforced : 


‘*Now, then, three-card monte and shell-game men, 
snides, gamblers, fakes and bums of every sort, kind and 
description, take notice! That gambling of every sort and 
form, and the sale of beer, ale, wine, or other intoxicating 
liquors will be excluded from and about the grounds. If, 
as you say, we can not run without you and your goods, we 
will close our gates. We neither want nor will we tolerate 
you; and by this we serve notice upon you that, if you 
come, prison-doors yawn for you.” 


—_—_——_— 2 @__—— 


The Premiums offered on page 158 are well worth work 


ing for. Look at them. 
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An Old Colony.—A. Tobias has a colony that has been 
in the same hive continuously without intermeddling for 50 
years.—Leipzg. Bztg. 





Milk-Feeding in Spring is the best to stimulate brood- 
rearing, where pollen is lacking, says Dr. Dzierzon in 
Leipz. Bztg. Fresh milk is boiled and made very sweet, 
especially at the beginning, and fed in old combs in the 
open air. 


Winter Bee-Flights seem not desired in Germany. 
Lebrecht Wolf says in Deutsche Illustrierte Bztg. that 
formerly it was thought to be a good thing if the weather 
allowed a flight in January; but now it is generally con- 
sidered a disadvantage to havea flight in December, Janu- 
ary, or the first half of February, and every effort_is made 
to prevent it. 


The Need of Air for Bees increases with the tempera- 
ture. A bee was sealed in a little glass tube, which was 
placed in water, and by means of ice and hot water kept at 
a fixt temperature. For lack of air the bee became stupe- 
fied, and revived on being allowed fresh air. At 100° it was 
suffocated in 11 minutes; at 85° in 22 minutes; and at 60° in 
109 minutes.—Pfaelz. Bzcht. 


No Wax-lloth in Colorado is the statement of R. C. 
Aikin in the Bee-Keepers’ Review. He says: ‘ At our 
conventions many have askt about the moth, and it is a 
fact that I have never found moths here, nor any apiarist 
that even knows the moth, unless having made its acquaint- 
ance elsewhere. Combs can stand anywhere here for years, 
and never a wax-moth.”’ 

Frank Rauchfuss says: ‘*‘ The claim of Colorado honey 
being infested with moths is amusing, as there are no wax- 
moths in existence in this State.”’ 


Introducing Queens.—R. Beuhne says in the Australian 
Bee-Bulletin : 

‘‘ For introducing queens from my own nuclei I simply 
take the queen from the nucleus with the comb and bees 
she is on, and exchange for a comb with brood, bees and 
queen (if there is one), from the hive she is to be introduced 
to. Foraqueen received by mail I take one frame of bees 
and brood from each of four or five colonies, about noon 
(taking care to leave the queens behind), and put them into 
a hive with contracted entrance on a new stand, and put 
the new queen amongst them, at dusk. 


Cc. A Good California Report.—F. E. Brown, secretary of 
the Central Califorrfia Bee-Keeping Association, gives the 
Hanford Sentinel an interesting account of the bee-keepers’ 
experiences for the yearin his section—the San Joaquin 
Valley: 

PHASES OF THE YEAR.—The season of 1899 was a very 
successful one for the bee-keeper of this (Kings) county, as 
it was the best season for the production of honey that we 
have had in the past 10 years. The honey-flow commenced 
early in June and flowed steadily until late in September, 
and was quite general over the county. However, there 
were some localities that did not fare quite so well as others. 
The most favored parts of the county the past season were 
the eastern and southern, while the western did better than 
the northern. However, this is not usually the case, as the 
northwestern portion of the county has a good record for 
quality, which, asa rule, is darker than that produced in 
the part south of Hanford. 

(> Along with the good work that the bees have been doing 
the past season, the Central California Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation has also accomplisht a good work, and as a result 
the man who has a good start in the bee-business can look 
the world square in the face this winter, and is not afraid 
that he will be called upon to pay a bill that he cannot meet. 

CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING.—The Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation has this season marketed its own honey and bought 
its cans and cases by the carload, thus keeping within its 








$$$ 
————$<__—_ 


ranks a great saving, which has heretofore helpt to flush 
the comforts of the buyers, as we can market our honey 
great deal cheaper than the buyer would want for his part 
We have demonstrated beyond doubt the fact that we cay 
save $10 on every ton which we have to market, which 
means a net gain to the association for the past season of 
$1600. Is it any wonder that there are so many buyers jy 
the field wanting our honey to speculate upon ? 


We can save at least 5 to 10 percent by handling oy, 
own cans andcases. Then, by being associated together. 
we are better prepared to grade our honey, which gives it a 
better appearance. Heretofore we have bought our cases 
anywhere and everywhere, no two cases being the same or 
of the same weight, and there was always difficulty in aq. 
justing the tare. 

THE Crop.—Kings County, for the season of 1899, pro- 
duced and handled thru the association, 13 cars of extracteq 
honey, or 162 tons, which netted the producers something 
over $19,000. ‘The association shipt in and used 5 carloads 
of cans and cases, the honey being mostly sold f.o.b. Han- 
ford and Guernsey, and shipt to Chicago, Boston, New York, 
Kansas City, Philadelphia and San Francisco. 


The coming season promises to be another good one for 
the honey-man, and there is a good swarming season ex- 
pected. 


Oil in Beeswax.—A Stray Straw in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture is as follows: ‘‘ The Leipziger Bienenzeitung re- 
ports that some foundation made of pure wax 10 years old 
was very brittle. A few drops of linseed oil were mixt with 
the melted wax, and then the foundation was all right. [] 
am not surprised that foundation 10 years old should be 
brittle—at least if it were of the old process, which it un- 
doubtedly was; but if the foundation under consideration 
was melted up again, and then workt up again into founda- 
tion, it would be soft and pliable whether linseed oil were 
melted up with the wax or not. Iam of the opinion that 
linseed oil had nothing to do withit. Anything of an oily 
nature should be left out of the wax, otherwise the bee- 
keeper will have a mess on his hands some day when the 
weather is pretty warm.—ED. ] 


Dr. Mason Invading Critic Taylor’s Preserve.—If Dr. 
Mason doesn’t keep a sharp lookout, he will stray over the 
fence into Critic Taylor’s foraging ground. In the last 
number of the Bee-Keepers’ Review, he quotes the assertion 
that bees do not and cannot move and redeposit eggs, only 
to give his own assertion in positive contradiction, saying, 
‘* Several years ago one colony of our bees did move and re- 
deposit several eggs, and they hatcht, and from one of the 
redeposited eggs they reared a good queen.’’ In another 
place he takes a whack at Doolittle because Doolittle pokes 
fun at his use of ‘‘locality.’’ For this latter one can not 
blame him, for however much we may joke about the laying 
everything to locality, there is no disputing the fact that 
the one who reads bee-literature without ever taking local- 
ity into account, is likely to get into a quagmire. 


The Busy Bee well deserves its name. A. Astor fed a 
markt bee which workt from 6 a.m. till 5 p.m., making 110 
trips a day, and kept it up for 12 days. But it aged terribly 
in that time.—Revue Int. On the other hand Prof. Hodge's 
bees workt only 3% hours a day. [Now, if we hada 
national experiment station, or experiment station of any 
kind, in this country, making bee-keeping a specialty, here 
would be a nice field for investigation ; and there would be 
something practical to be learned from it, too. For in- 
stance, what strain of bees make the greatest number of 
trips in a day ? and does the amount of honey depend upon 
the number of trips? Perhaps some bees have largef 
honey-sacs as well as longer tongues.—Ep.]—Stray Straw 
in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 





A Refutation of the [liller-Experiment as to larvet 
chosen for queens occupies the whole of Critic Taylor's 
space in the January number of the Bee-Keepers Review. 
Perhaps ‘refutation’ is hardly the word. ‘‘ Review 3 
what Mr. Taylor calls it, unless the heading be written by 
the editor. At any rate, Mr. Taylor follows up different 
points to show that instead of Dr. Miller having proven 
what he supposed wag proven, the exact opposite Wa 
proven, and closes by saying: ‘‘ The Doctor’s ———— 
is very valuable; but principally because it establishes ~ 
fact that this method of queen-rearing is neither desirable 
nor safe.”’ 
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Tne A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 
DEAR SIRS: 
also the super and plain 4x5 section and fence. 





OUR 8-FRAME DOVETAILED HIVE WITH 


SUPER HOLDING 30 3%x5x1" INCH PLAIN SECTIONS. 








What Others Say 
of Root's Plain 
Sections and 
Fences: 

I had yonr plain 
sections in use with 
fences, and I must 


say thatl am pleased 
with them, particu- 


larly the 835ox5x1% 
sections. They were 
very nice, better 
filled than the old 
style, and made a 
great deal better 
show, so much so 
that they brought 
me a better price, 
and they sell much 
quicker. I am so 
well pleased that I 
will use none but 
plain sections this 
season, and have 
seut my order for 
such, 


P. I. HUFFMAN» 
Alphin, Va. 


131 W. Bridge St., Beloit, Wis., Feb. 9, 1900. 
After three years’ experience with the Danz. hives I can say that I like them very much, especially the closed-end frame feature, 
I have no trouble at all in keeping the fence separators clean, and that, too, in a locality where propo- 


lisis very abundant, as my apiary is in the central part of this State where pitch and other resinous substances ooze out of the pine and other trees 


d stumps in unimaginable quantities. 


gether, and offer no space nor cracks to be stuft full of the horrid stuff. 


We are pioneers in the manufacture of PLAIN SECTIONS AND FENCES. 


right, send to us or our branch houses or agencies. 
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Blossoms 
From a Single Seed. 


This is possible only with our 
wonderful novelty, the new 


Chameleon 
Nasturtium 


In richness and variety o1 color- 
=. it Surpasses all others. 
a Sammoth size, perfect flow- 


(: A ers of crimson yellow, 
: i +) blotched and mottled in per- 
fect shadings. Vaiue alone 
) lc. For 14¢ we willsend you 
4 & pkt. of Chameleon seed and 
aS one pkt. each of these 
Five Most Popular 
Flowers. 
i pkt Sweet Peas, 25 kinds 
I pkt Giant Pansy, 12 kinds 
i pkt Mignonette Giant 
, I pkt Morning Glory, Giant 
1 pkt Cosmos, New Early 
> total six pkts, ~etafl value 
60c, for only 14e, together 
with our annual 
“Gardening Illustrated” 
for1900, describing the best 
flower seeds in America. It 
tells the whole story for the 
Garden, Lawn and Home, 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 
CHICAGO, 84-86 Randolph St. 


Doze n Different 













= NEW YORK, 14 Barclay St. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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2 DEE-SUPPLIES! = 
~~ ° 
h~4 dil” e =. 
~ =. 
a * Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@S > 
<== Pouper’s Honey-Jars and every- «@:- 
4 ms ng used by bee-keepers. Prompt >. 
s >“rvice—low freight rate. Catalog @&: 
‘= y {ree = WALTER S. POUDER, = 
s j 512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. + 
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Report for the Season of 1899. 

Last season was a poor one for honey. I 
secured 2.000 pounds of honey, and increast 
from 42 to 64 colonies. I have not lost any 
bees that I know of so far this winter. 


A. T. Scorr. 
Shelby Co., Iowa, Feb. 27. 





An Experience with Bees. 


In the fall of 1897 I got a copy of ‘‘A BC 
of Bee-Culture’’ and began reading it. The 
result was that I had, in a very short time, 
a bad case of bee-fever (so-called). In 
March, 1898, I persuaded my brother to em- 
bark with me in ny new venture. Accord- 
ingly I started for North Carolina, a dis- 
tance of about 100 miles, where my uncle 
lived, who was a bee-keeper. for the pur- 
pose of buying bees—all | could pay for. 
But after getting his advice I took only five 
colonies; hired a man with a team. loaded 
them into the wagon. and rolled out over 
the roughest road, considering the distance, 
I have ever seen. 


After driving four days we arrived home 
with the bees in fairly good condition. We 
gained three colonies during the season, 
making eight in all. which, when fall came 
on, we divided equally. My four came thru 
the winter pretty well excepting one, which 
remained weak till later in the season of 
1899. I got two nice swarms in April, and 
increast to 15 colonies by natural swarm- 
ing, excepting two nuclei which I made. 
One swarm took Greeley’s advice, or I 
would have had 16. I also sold $14.80 worth 
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Sharples Cream Separators: Profitable Dairying | 


Here, too, I find the closed-end frame very easy to manipulate, for the reason that they are wedged up to- 


FRED G. BERNER. 


If you want to get them 


if you have the right kind and know 
how to handle it. The best kind and 
thebest wayto make money with them 


is told ard fully tliustrated Poultry Guide 






in our Mammoth Annua! 

Tellsall about 30 varieties ot tow le, and their 
treatment in health and disease; plane for 
. poultry houses, recipes treating all diseases,etc. 
Gives lowest prices on stock. Senttor 1be, 


mn Bauscher, Jr.,Box 94, Freeport, lil. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
INSENG WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Seed & Plants 


All the !atest instructions about it; its value ; what used for and 
how togrow it, This valuable information FREE tor s stamp. 
AMERICAN GINSENG ROSE HILL, New York. 


6E7t Mention the*American Bee Journal. 


ses SAVE 2048 CASH 


Wan 
P You need fence. The ready made kinds 
cost from 60 to 7ic.a rod. We tell you 
how to make the best fence on earth for 
20 to 35 Cents per Rod. 
Over 100 Styles, and from 50 to 70 rods 
per day. Send for our free Catalogue. 
- KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Box 138 Ridgeville, Indiana, U. S. A. 


24 aot 
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Mention the American Bee Journal. 


\ PP \ 40-page CATALOG 

| FREE. Goods are 

BEE [ LIES the BEST. Prices 
- Ww 


are right. e can 
save you some on freight. Enquire of us. 
7Dtf JOHN NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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” 
“WATCHING THE CAP, 
is alostart. Page Gates did it. Send for description. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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of goods. 


apron and pole, 872; usual retail price about 830 higher, 











Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HOW MUCH CAN | SAVE?: 


This is a question that every man should ask himself when it 
comes to a business proposition. for instance, we manufacture ¢ 
vehicles and horness and sell them to you direct from our | 
factory at wholesale prices. On this plan the saving to you is 


about 35 per cent; — is, you would have to pay ¢ 
abo » > 


dealer or agent 
than you pay us for the same quality 


saving? We make 178 styles of veliicies 
and 65 styles of harness and are the 
largest manufacturers of vehicles 
and harness in the world selling to 
< = conemanee Rey Mn 
No. 234—Three-spring Extension-Top ( arriage, Make every article we sell and ship 
§ Price complete with nape, fenders, curtains, storm 9¥F g0eds anywhere for examina- 
tion and guarantee safe arrival. You 

have the advantage of large seiection, newest 
) designs, latest styles, &c. Above all you have harness, with nickel 
& guarantee of quality at a reasonable price. 144-page illustrated catalogue FREE. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MANUFACTURING CO., Elkhart, Indiana. ®*- A® good as sells for 830. ¢ 
PARA AAA AAAAPAAI AA AAPA 


ut that much more 


« not this item wort 





: ] 
No. 180—Double B 

~~ -d Q 

mings. Complete with collars, { 
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—SUBSCRIBE FOR THE— 
Farmer's Home Journal, Louisville, Ky, 





A practical business paper for the farmer. It treats of farming and stock breeding from both 
i It is the oldest and best known agricultural weekly in the 
If you have anything to sell send us your advertisement. Every farmer who ex 
mix “brains with muscle” in his business should read this paper. Subscription price, $1.00 per 
FARMER’S 


ractical and scientific standpoints. 
outh. 


year. Sample copy free. Address, 


cts to 


OME JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky. 





192 pages. 8x11 inches. 
authorities of the world. 


SELF- 
REGULATING. 
SELF-VENTILATING ls 


Cc 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Our $4,000 Book : 23. Sox, 15 ets. 
Articles written expressly for it b 


Handsomely illustrated. Justifies its title “‘How 
to Make Money with Poultry and Incubators.’’ Tells about the 


Cyphers Incubator (32°32 5 


other machine, during three trials, bar none. 16-page circular free. 
Send 15c. in stamps for $4000 Poultry Book No. §@. 

YewPaEHRs INCVUBATOR CoO.-7 
WAYLAND, N.Y, 


leading poultry 


and to out hatch any 
Address nearest office. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Northern 
Italian Queens! 


Reared by the best methods from my GREAT 
HONEY-GATHERERS. Price,$leach. Orders 
for queens to be filledin rotation beginning 
June lst. Ready to book orders NOW. 


ADA L. PICKARD, 
RICHLAND CENTRE, WIS. 





The only sprayer of the kind which throws 
.p pward, As good for hen-houses as for 
pe ro Price, only 50 cents; 25c more delivered st 
our express office. Send for catalogue. Agents wanted. 


}. A. Everitt, Seedsman, Dept. 82, Indianapolis, Ind. 








a&7-1F YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 











A Remarkable Feat—Aun incident not included 
in the program at the Poultry Show at the Me- 
chanics’ building, but which bids fair to be- 
come the most interesting of the exhibition,was 
brought to light yesterday afternoon. 

The Des Moines Incubator Co., of Des Moines, 
lowa, had engaged space in the main hall to ex- 
hibit their *‘ successful’ incubator, and yester- 
day to the surprise and utter astonishment of 
all present, they opened the incubators, which 
had come on express trains from Des Moines to 
Boston, and displayed 1,500 eggs in very active 
hatching. 

From the president of the company it was 
learned that the eggs were started to incubate 
in Des Moines Dec. 27,and arranged so as to 
hatch on different days at the show. Jan. 13 the 
incubators were shipt by express trains to 
Boston, a distance of almost 1,400 miles, includ- 
ing a wagon transfer of two miles in Chicago 
over cobblestone streets. These incubators 
are shipt with an ingeniots automatic appli- 
ance which regulates the temperature so that 
the company had nothing to contend with in 
that direction by having the machines exposed 
on the journey; but to bring them over the road 
amid the constant jolting and jarring of the 
trains, the fact that the eggs were not ruined is 
little short of a miracle. Up to the time of 
going to press over 1,000 eggs had hatcht suc- 
cessfully. 

This is the first expedition of its kind in the 
history of the poultry trade, and is without 
doubt the greatest test ever given an incubator 
company. The result will attract universal at- 
tention and keep the fraternity guessing for 
some days to come.—Boston Globe, Jan. 19, 1900. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


$2,500.00 


in cash prizes is one of the many interesting 

















features of our new catalogue for 1900. 
Planters of Maule’s Seeds are successful peo- 
ple. Maule’s Seeds lead all; have done 


so for years and are as far ahead as ever in 
therace. Our new catalogue for 1900 is , 


FREE to ALL 


who apply for it. It contains everything 
good, old or new, with hundreds of illustra- 
tions, four colored plates and practical! up- 
to-date cultural directions. It is pronounced 
the brightest and best seed book of the year. 
Write forit to-day. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia. 


DONT BUY AN INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before giving it a 





Be ag 


trial. We will send the celebrated NEW 
PREMIER INCUBATOR on trial, This evi. 
dences our faithin it. So simple a child cap 
runit. First prize World’s Fair. Also sole 
manufacture-s of Simplicity Ineubator, 
Catalogue and Poultry Helps 5cts. Plans 








Pou'try Houses etc., 25 cta. 
ADIATY bee-nives, 
5 styles); also Sec- 
Bee-Culture, Etc. Address, 


Bee=Hives, 
tions, Veils, Smokers, Honey - Knives, Hive- 
F. A. SNELL, Milledgeville, Carroll Co. Ill 


Sri, 
of honey. besides what was used in m 
family. My 15 colonies seem to be in a taiy 
way to pull thru, altho it has been yer 
unfavorable this winter. R. L. Davis y 
Tazewell Co., Va., Feb. 26. 





Bees Didn’t Do Well. 


My bees did very poorly last summer, | 
started in last spring with 27 colonies, ang 
increast to4l in the fall. I lost two in the 
fall by robbers, and put 389 in the cellar 
All are quiet, but I thinkI shall lose one, | 
think it had no queen when I put them in. 
My honey crop was about 500 pounds for 
the season. Ina Purpy. 
Wood Co., Wis., Feb. 25. 





Not Foul Brood. 


On page 99 is an article from Mr. Rock- 
enback on foul brood in Cuba. He says 
that two weeks after he treated his colonies 
- my methods of treatment that he found 
all the capt brood black and rotten, and 
that they were worse than ever with foul 
brood. It was dead brood of another kind. 
and not foul brood that Mr. Rockenback 
found in those colonies two weeks after he 
treated them. 

Ihave no doubt that many apiaries in 
Cuba are in a bad condition with foul 
brood, and dead brood of other kinds. | 
am also certain that every apiary on the 
island can be cured of any disease. 

I would like to know all about the nature 
of the honey seasons in Cuba, when they 
begin and end, what the bees gather honey 
from, its quality, and the average yields of 
extracted honey that can be taken in a fair 
season by a good bee-keeper. 

Wo. McEvoy. 

Woodburn, Ont., Feb. 26. 


[We would like to have some one who is 
able to do so, kindly send us answers to 
Inspector McEvoy’s questions.—Ep1Tox. | 





Crop Nearly a Failure. 


We lost about 33 percent of our bees in 
the winter of 1899, ahd our crop of surplus 
honey last season was almost a total fail- 
ure—only 150 pounds from 16 colonies, 
spring count. I increast to 25, and they 
went into winter quarters strong in bees 
and with plenty of honey. They have had 
but one flight since the last of November, 
that was from Jan. 21 to 24. They are 
doing well up to the present time, so far as 
I am able to judge, but I don’t feel like 
shouting until I get them ‘‘ thru the woods.” 
March and April is the dead line for bees in 
this climate. 

I winter bees on the summer stands, in 
an outside case with a Hill’s device on top 
of the frames. covered with burlap, well 
packt in chaff, with 6x%g inch entrance, 
and shade-boards in front. 1 will be disap- 
pointed when the warm days of spring 
come if any fail to report for business. 

Floyd Co., Iowa, Feb. 20. L. JONES. 





A General Report. 


Weare having a nice winter for bees. 
They bad a good flight nearly every day ip 
January. Last spring I had four colonies 
and increast to nine, but the honey crop 
was poor. It was a little too dry late in 
the summer, andI am afraid that lots of 
the bees will die, because there will not be 
enough young bees to pull thru the winter. 

I winter my bees on the summer stands. 
I tried it one winter in the cellar, but t 
was not as successful. I make a little tick 
just the size of the hive, and fill it with 
chaff and put it over the frames. It draws 
the dampness. Then I set the hives about 
one foot apart, side by side, and pack straw 
or old hay between and all over them, ex 
cept the fronts. This way, when there 
comes a mild day, they can have a flight, 
which I think is better than to be sbut up 
in a prison cellar. ’ 

I don’t get honey fast enough for my 
customers. I get15 cents for extracted ant 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
Tools, Alsike and Sweet Clover Seed, Books on 
4A12t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


20 cents for comb honey, and can’t supply 
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them. I don’t need to get little pails to put 
it in as they take it from the extractor in 
vailon lots. If I only bad lots of bees I 
ould make more out of them than in farm- 
o = an article some time ago where a 
writer claimed that eggs were left where 
the queen laid them. I don’t think so. I 
tried one colony. It bad six old combs, so 
| fixt up four more frames with full sheets 
of foundation, and put two on each side of 
the old ones. The bees went right to work 
and drew them out. When out about half 
way Llookt at them, and they were full of 
eggs, some cells having two and three in 
them, but the old combs had none atall. I 
lookt the next day, and there was not an 
egg to be seen in the new comb; they 
moved them to the old combs to hatch. 


The prospect is good for this year. I use 
10-frame bives, as I think they are the best. 
It looks reasonable that the more room the 
bees have the more bees you will have to 
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Farm Wagon Economy. 


The economy of this proposition is not all 
found in the very reasonable price of the wagon 
tself, but in the great amount of labor it will 
save, and its great durability. The Electric 
Wheel Co., who make this Electric Handy 
Wagon andthe now famous Electric Wheels, 
have solved the problem of a successful and 
urable low-down wagon at a reasonable price. 

This wagon is composed of 
the best material thruout— 
whiter hickory axles, steel 
wheels, steel hounds, etc.; 
guaranteed to carry 4,000 lbs. 
These Electric Steel Wheels 
are made to fit any wagon, 
and make practically a new 
wagon out of the old one. 
They can be had in any height 
desired, and any width of tire 
up to8 inches. With an extra 
set of these wheels a farmer 
can interchange them with 
his regular wheels and have a high or low-down 
vagon at will. Write for catalog of the full 
“Electric Line” to Electric Wheel Co., Box 16, 
Ouincy, ll. Mention the Bee Journal. 


EVERGREENS 


Hardy Sorts, Nursery Grown. Millions to 
offer. 6to 8 in. $1; 12 in. $3; 2 to 3 ft. $10 





aper 






GREAT BARGAINS to select from. Forest 
and Fruit Trees, Vines, ete. Send for free 


catalogue. LOCAL AGENTS WANTED, 
Specie, Dundee, Ill. 


’ 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The Emerson Binder 


D. HILL 











Th 


ack for 


s Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
the American Bee Journal we mail for 
cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
~ gt lor one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
“41 ue thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
+. pst as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


. GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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per 100 prepaid; 4 to 6 ft. $20 per 100. 50 | 








Supplies trom Lewis! 


Thousands of Bee-Hives! 
Millions of Sections 


Ready for Prompt Shipment. 


We manufacture Five different styles of hives, 


The Dovetailed, Wisconsin, Improved Lang. Simp., Grim-Langstroth and 
All are Leaders and UP-TO-DATE in every respect. 


Champion Chaff. 


Excellent material and finest workmanship. 


LEWIS WHITE POLISHT SECTIONS 


Are acknowledged by all to be perfect and strictly highest grade. 
Not only do we manufacture the finest Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, but our Packing-Case insures their 
arrival at your railroad station in perfect condition. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis., U.S. A. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


BRANCHES: 
G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 
G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn 


AGENCIES: 

L. C. WOODMAN........... Grand Rapids, Mich. 
FRED FOULGER & SONS......... -Ogden, Utah. 
E. T. Anport, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Special Southwestern Agent. 











THE 66 
NAME 


WALKER’ 






§ ona Vehicle is a Guarantee of Superior 
Quality. You can buy Walker Vehicles 
& Harness Direct from the Manufacturer 














amination and approval. 


popular method. 









AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
No finer goods made. 
pages describes the goods and the plan for obtaining them by our 
Send for it today. 


. WALKER CARRIAGE CO., 


Shipped anywhere subject to ex- 
Onur free book of 104 


50 Eighth St., Goshen, Ind. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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Send me today, your name and address, on a pos | 

aland I will mail you free, my Handsome I)lus- 
trated Seed Catalogue containing Due Bill and 
lan good for 50c, worth of Floweror Vegeta- 
le Seeds Free. Your selection, tointroduce the 

| 


Best Northern Grown Seeds, 
DIRECT FROM GROWER TO PLANTER, 


from Saginaw Valley Seed Gardens. Seed Pota- 

tatoes, Vegetable. Flower, Field Seeds and Plants. 
100,000 Packages Seeds FREE 

on above plan. Write quick. Send names of.your 

neighbors who buy $100 cash for best list. 
catalogue. 


HARRY WH. HAMMOND, 
lisman, Box 2, Fifletd, Mich. 
00090000 00000000 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


HATCH with the perfect, eeit-| 
regulating, lowest 
priced first class hatcher—the 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Hatches the Jargest per cent. of 
®” fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, mu. | 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 











_ Circulars free. 
% Send 6c. for 
Titus. Catalog. 
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New Aids to Truck Farming.— 
The number of firms in business to-day that 
have an unbroken record of half a century 
is comparatively small, but the Ames Plow 
Co., of Boston, Mass., is one of the few. 
However, their new catalog now before us 
shows that pride in their past does not mo- 
nopolize their attention. We do not re- 
member to have seen a more modern line of 
hand-cultivating tools anywhere. Prof. I. 
P. Roberts, author of ‘The Fertility of 
Land,”’ forcibly says: ‘‘The one funda- 
mental labor of agriculture is the stirring 
and mixing of the soil.” Truck farming 
more than any other requires the benefit of 
all the cultivation it is possible to give, and 
in these days of close competition, the judi- 
cious selection of implements is productive 
of increast returns in the way of larger and 
better yield at reduced cost. Truck farm- 
ers and gardeners generally understand 
the sterling qualities of the genuine Math- 
ews Seeder, which they have known for so 
many years, and those prime favorites, the 
Mathews New Universal, as the latest im- 
provements are called, are popular every- 
where. The whole line of separate drills 
and wheel hoes is the most complete ever 
offered. Send for free book illustrating 
and describing this means of success in the 
Market Garden, to Ames Plow Co., Boston, 
Mass., and mention the American Bee 
Journal. 





Wholesale 


DITTME R’S and Retail 
FOUNDATION 


This foundation is made by an absolutely 
non-dipping process, thereby producing a per- 
fectly clear and pliable foundation that retains 
= odor and color of beeswax, and is free from 
dirt. 

Working wax into foundation for cash, a 
specialty. Write for samples and prices. 

A full line of Supplies at the very lowest 
prices, and in any quantity. Best quality and 
prompt shipment. Send for large, illustrated 
catalog. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Beeswax Wanted. 


a INCUBATOR FREE 


on trial. The New C.Von 
Culin is most perfect in ven- 
tilation, moisture and heat. 


HATCHES EVERY HATCHABLE 
EGG. Money made and saved. 
Catalog FREE. Poultryman’s 
Plans, 10c. Address. 


The W. T. Faiconer 
MWitg. Co., 
Ave.98, JAMESTOWN, N.Y, 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Bee-Supplies! 
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° Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 
+ AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and the South. 

MUTH’S SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS 
M LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 
q Lowest Freight Rates in the couz‘ry. 
+ Send for Catalog. 

Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to C. F. Murs & Son, 

2146-48 Central Ave., 

40Atf 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Please mention the*Bee Journal 








KET LA 


Field and Hog Fence with or without bottom cable 
barbed. M. M. S. Poultry Fencing. Lawn and 
Farm Steel Gates and Posts. 

UNION FENCE CO, DeKalb, tL 


3A13t 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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gather the honey. Itis just like having a 
lot of men to do alot of work—more men, 
more work is done. Besides, I don’t be- 
lieve they will swarm so badly. 
VIRGIL ROGERS. 
Buffalo Co., Neb., Feb. 24. 


Bees in Good Condition. 


Bees are wintering well so far in this 
locality. Some of my neighbors are win- 
tering theirs on the summer stands, and 
they seem to be all right. But this has 
been a mild winter up to a week ago when 
it turned cold and snowed. which is still on 
the ground, and it is a good thing that there 
is snow, as it will protect clover and other 
plants. So far clover looks all right, and I 
don’t think it will freeze any more, for it is 
getting along toward the first of March. 
The mercury has been 7° and 8° below zero, 
but it is getting warmer again. 

My bees are wintering nicely in the cel- 
lar that I built last fall. It is made of river 
stone, which I dug myself, and did the 
mason-work myself. I work at the mason 
trade when Ican get away from my bees. 
J am going to run a small nursery with my 
bees, as I think every bee-keeper ought to 
raise some fruit, so that his neighbors, who 
do not keep bees, and claim that his bees 
injure fruit, can be convinced that they do 
not, but that they help to fertilize all kind 
of fruits and some farm crops, such as 
clovers. I think that alsike is one of the 
best of clovers for hay and pasture, and it 
will stand adamp and cold soil better than 
the common red. Another advantage alsike 
has over the other kinds is that the bees 
can and do work on it more readily. It is 
this work done by the bees that causes it to 
bear seed the first crop, and in this part of 
Illinois it gets ripe a little before timothy, 
so that when the hay is made lots of the 
seed falls on the ground to come up the 
next spring and take the place of the old 
clover. 

Last fall I went out thru what little tim- 
ber there is left in this vicinity in search 
of bees, and I found three trees one after- 
noon that had bees, but it was too late to 
do anything with them last fall, so I 
thought I would wait until spring, and if 
they are then alive! will transfer them. 
While two men were cutting cordwood in 
this timber this winter, they happened to 
fell one of these trees that contained a col- 
ony of bees that I found. This was Jan. 
23, and they came and told me aboutit. I 
did not like to see the bees starve and 
freeze to death,so I fixt up a small hive 
with some nice combs of honey, and started 
for the tree. It was nice and warm, so it 
was nota hard job to get them into the 
hive, and I brought them home and put 
them into the cellar. They are doing nicely 
so far. I think they will come thru all 
right. JacoB WIRTH. 

Henry Co., Ill., Feb. 19. 





Nuclei, Spring Dwindling, Ete. 


In the fall of 18981 had 63 colonies and 
three 3-frame nuclei, all nicely arranged in 
chaff hives for outdoor wintering. I did 
not expect the nuclei to live thru, but 
thought to try the experiment. 


After the well-remembered extremely 
cold snap (26° to 28° below zero here) was 
over, there came some nice warm days late 
in February. On looking the bees over I 
was surprised to find all alive and appar- 
ently in fine condition. The surprise was 
that the nuclei should endure such extreme 
cold. In most colonies there was young 
brood. From that time till April 9 the 
weather was cold, cloudy or blustery, so 
the bees could not fly. On April9 I lookt 
them over again, and found the three nuclei 
and 16 colonies dead, and many others very 
weak. In all the dead colonies there was 
dead brood. Ithink my loss was charge- 
able to early breeding and bad spring 
weather, rather than the extreme cold. 


In the summer I bad a ona that [ 
thought was queenless, but in locking them 
over | was surprised to find a capt queen- 
cell! I was determined to see what was in 
it, and on cutting it open found a drone 
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DR. MILLER’S 


Honey Queens 


One Untested Queen Free as a Premium 
for sending ONE New Subscriber 
to the American Bee Journal 
for one year. 


a ae 


We have been fortunate in making an 
arrangement with DR. C. C. MILLER—the 
well-known honey-specialist—to rear queens 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR US DURING THE 
SEASON OF 1900. ‘These Queens will be mailed in rotation, begin- 
ning about June 1, so “ first come first served.’’ We are ready to 
book orders now. ; 

The Queens, Dr. Miller will send out on our orders will be pre- 
cisely the same as those he rears for his own use, so of course they 
will be from his best stock. His best colony in 1899 had a queen 
reared in 1898; May 5, 1899, it had brood in 4 frames, and he gave it 
at that time a frame of brood without bees. It had no other help, 
but May 25 a frame of brood with adhering bees was taken from it, 
and the same thing was repeated June 3, leaving it at that time 5 
frames of brood. It stored 178 sections of honey, weighing 159 
pounds (and that after July 20, in a poor season), being 2% times the 
average yield of all his colonies. A’ point of importance is the fact 
this colony did not swarm, and an inspection every week or 10 days 
showed that at no time during the entire season was there even so 
much as an egg ina queen-cell. Dr. Miller expects to rear queens 
from this one during the coming summer. 

The demand nowadays is for BEES THAT GET THE HONEY 
when there is any to get, and Dr. Miller has such bees. You will 
want to have a queen from his best, we are sure. 

Do not send any orders to Dr. Miller, as all orders MUST come 
thru us, according to our agreement. 

Remember, send us $1.00 for ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
American Bee Journal for one year, and YOU will get ONE OF DR. 
MILLER’S UNTESTED HONEY-QUEENS FREE AS A PREMIUM. Or, send 
us $1.50 and we will mail you the American Bee Journal one year 
anda queen. Or, the queen alone for $1.00. Orders for queens to be 
filled in rotation, beginning about June 1st. 


Address all orders to GEORGE WwW. YORK & Co., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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supplies. Can supply every want. Illustrated catalogue FREE 
INTERST 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


results from best care of 
bees. That results from the use of 
the best Apiary appliances. 

HE DOVE-TAILED HIVE 
shown here is one of special meri 
Equipped with Super Brood 
chamber, section holder, 
scalloped wood separator 
and flatcover. We make and 
in stock a full line of bee 


to prepare for war. 





ATE MANFG. CO., Box 10, HUDSON, WIS. 





California! 


or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite}Paper— 


The leading Horticultural 
poeer of the Pacific Coast. 

andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free 


330 Market Street, : 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


work plenty, 


If you care to know of its 
Fruits, Flowers, Climate 


cheap and on long time. 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


and Agricultural 
Publisht weekly, 


than you pay for rent ? 


Chicago, Ill. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA 
HONEY MONEY has demonstrated the great foresight 


of the Boers, in availing themselves of 
| all the opportunities in times of peace 
Similar foresight 
should lead you to improve the oppor- 
tunity of securing better farms than 
theirs in this country. They are on 
line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railway in Marinette county, Wis- 
consin, where the crops are of the best, 
fine markets, excellent 
climate, pure, soft water; land sold 
Why rent a 
farm when you can buy one for less 
Address C. E. 
Rous, Land Agent, 161 La Salle St. 





PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, ‘None Setter” 


SAn FRAN cIsco, Car, 
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| cubator Co., of Newton, lowa. 


310 First. Premiums | 


Awarded to the PRAIRIE STATE 
INCUBATOR, Guaranteed to operate 
in any climate. Send for catalogue. 

PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. Homer City, Pa. 


Please mention the Bee Journ ai). 





Please mention 
when writing advertisers. 


Bee Journal machine is one of t 





can Bee Journal. 





Incubators.— 
One of the yery latest and most up-to-date 
hatching machines on the market is the 
‘‘None Better,” made by the Hawkeye In- 
A good in- 
cubator, made on a correct principle, of the 
very best material by expert workmen, !s 
what the manufacturers claim for it, and 
they guarantee perfect satisfaction. Their 
catalog is full of straight, manly talk 
the incubator question, which every poul- 
try-raiser will find profitable to read. Their 

be simplest made. Send 
for catalog and piease mention the Amer! 
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weeks 
Septe 
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two swarms cam 


fully fo 


beartsease, and for two 


quality good. 


mber 1a swarm emerged. I lookt for 
ells and found only one had been 


r queen-cells, and 


in either 

yet been started in eit 
all the fall swarms I bad. : 
[ have now 67 colonies in chaff hives. 


They have ha 


bad an egg in it. 
hes e out. I searcht them care- 


September 3 


found none had 
hive. That was 


d frequent flights, are out to- 


jay (Feb. 12), and seem in fine condition. 
quite a pile of ‘“slumgum” last 
fall. Some from a steam extractor and 


[ had 


some from a solar extractor. 
jut all the wax I could b 


put felt 


Ihad gotten 
those presses, 


sure there was still more good wax 


in it; so | took two oak 
thick, 12 inches wide, and 6 feet long, and 
binged them one inch apart at one end with 


a pair 0 


f very heavy strap hinges. 


boards 2 inches 


I then 


flleda big iron kettle two-thirds full of 


water and filled up with slumgum. 


I gave 


it a good boiling, and then dipt a quantity 
out into a grain-sack and gave it a squeeze. 
The beautiful yellow wax gusht out in 


great shape. 


and got 


kettle. 
work it 


I workt up 


allmy slumgum 


914 pounds of nice yellow wax, en- 
tirely unstained or injured by the iron 
ie. lgot big pay for the amount of 
took. C. W. McKown. 





Knox 


Evergreen ‘Trees by the 


Co., Ill. 


Mail- 


lion.—One hundred million trees growing 


on one farm! 


It hardly seems possible, yet 


that is what a correspondent recently saw 
at the nurseries of D. Hill, the well-known 
evergreen specialist, at Dundee, Ill., the 
largest grower of evergreens in the world. 
Mr. Hill has built up his enormous business 
by living up to every promise made in his 


advertisements, and 


in his catalog. He 


believes that a satisfied customer is the 
best advertisement, and he has lots of 
It is a well-known fact that there is 
no more valuable, serviceable and orna- 
mental tree for the farm than a good ever- 
green; it will resist any drouth or exposure 
and forms a valuable wind-break and pro- 
tection for orchards and stock. The Min- 
nesota State Horticultural Lecturer says 
that many farms in the northwest have 
been increast $1,000 in value by well-ar- 
ranged, generous plantings of evergreens. 
Mr. Hill issues a good catalog showing 
different varieties and describing how best 


them. 
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for thi 
Dealers 
the dri 


ey 
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with ver 
the well-kn 


to make them grow. Send for it, not for- 
getting to mention the American Bee Jour- 





The Sang Digger. — One of the 
Most picturesque figures in America is the 
“Sang Digger’ who roves over the moun- 
tains of the Eeatern States, hunting for the 
root of the ginseng plant. It is readily con- 

goods or money, as the demand 


s plant far exceeds the supply. 
pay $5.00 and $6.00 per pound for 


ed roots. The “Sang Digger” has 
sodepleted the native forests of the gin- 
Seng plant that it is becoming scarcer every 
year. This fact has led to its cultivation 
y profitable results. F. B. Mills, 

own seedsman of Rose Hill, 


Ss making a special offer on ginseng 


seed and plants. His adve 
appears in another column, offers special 


ucements which our readers would do 
Well to investigate. 


Send 


seed catalog, which is sent 


mention the Americ 
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34 Central Witeet 


Bévice, FREE, by, 
c Hall, CHICAGO. 


rite at once, stating age, sex, occupation, 


bled, post-office ad 
‘amp for immediate r 
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LAngStroon on.. 
Thénoney-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—1899 Edition. 








This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in Cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 


can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helpt on the way to 
success with bees. 


The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is asplendid chance to get a 


grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 


118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Convention Notices. 


Utah.—The Utah State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its semi-annual convention in the 
City and County Building, Salt Lake City, Apr. 
6, 1900, at 10 o’clock a.m. A full program in the 
interest of the industry will be presented, and 
all our bee-keepers can help themselves by aid- 
ing the Association, and in order to create a 
closer bond of union among our bee-keepers. As 
a further incentive to the success of the bee-in- 
dustry, it is very desirable to have our bee-keep- 
ers from all parts attend the spring convention. 

. B. Face, Sec. 
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Z HONEY AND BEESWAX § 
MARKET QUOTATIONS, 





CHICAGO, Feb. 19.—A little trade in honey in 
a peddling way by the case, no demand for lots, 
neither has there been for the past 3 months. 
Comb honey of the choice aenli is selling at 
steady prices, and there is not too much of it; 
off grades are slow. Extracted is steady with 
no change in prices. Beeswax sells at 28 cents 
if yellow and clean. R. A. BURNETT & Co, 


CINCINNATI, March 3.—There is some demand 
for extracted honey from manufacturers at 
7@7%c for amber and Southern; clover, §@8c. 
Comb honey is selling firm at 14@l6%c in a 
small way. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

C. H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to Chas. F. Muth & Son and A. Muth. 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 15.—1-pound frames, 12%- 
@l15c; 2-pound cans, 2 dozen in case, per dozen, 
$2.50; 2-pound glass pails, per dozen, $2.50, Ex- 
tracted, water white, 60-pound tins, per pound, 
8%c; light amber, 74@8c; dark amber, 7%c. 
Beeswax, 25@26c. 

Stocks of honey in all parts of the United 
States are lower than they have been for 10 
years. It is most desirable that rain should 
come as prices are likely to be high. 


KANSAS Ciry, Feb. 12.—We quote fancy white 
comb, 14@15c; No. 1, 13%@14c; No. 2, 12%@13c; 
fancy amber, 13@14c; No. 1, 12%@13c; No. 2, 
12@12%c. Extracted, white, 74%@8c; amber, 
7@i%c; dark, 6@6%c. Beeswax, 22@25c. 

C. C. CLemons & Co, 


BUFFALO, March 3.—Market nearly bare of 
all grades of honey. Probably no more from 
any source to market, but if so, fancy white 
comb is firm at 15@léc. Other grades from l4c 
downward, with the poorest at 8@%. Fancy 
pure beeswax continues at 28@30c. 

BATTERSON & Co, 


New YorK, Feb. 8.—During the past 30 days 
our market has been somewhat slow and easy 
in both comb and extracted honey. Stocks of 
comb honey, however, are almost exhausted, 
and there is a fair demand for all grades. 
Fancy white selling at 15c; No. 1 white at 13@ 
l4c; fancy amber, 11@12c, and buckwheat at 9@ 
llc, according to quality, etc. 

Our market is well supplied with extracted, 
tho prices are firm and unchanged. Beeswax 
sells very well at from 26@28c, according to 
quality. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San FRANCISCO, Feb. 14.—White comb, 11%@ 
12%c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white,74@8c. 
light amber, 7@7%c; amber, 5@5%c; Beeswax, 
26@27c. 

Beyond the filling of small orders by jobbers, 
there is practically nothing doing in honey. 
Offerings are light, and are mainly comb. Quo- 
tations are unchanged, but at present represent 
little more than jobbing rates. A shipment of 
beeswax was made the past week of 3,200 pounds 
by steamer to Germany. Stocks are small and 
prices steady. 


ALBANY, Jan. 10.—We quote: Fancy white 
comb, 15c; No.1 white, 13@14c; mixt, 11@13c; 
buckwheat, 10@1llc. Extracted, white, 8@9c; 
mixt, 64@7c; dark,6. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

MacDouGat & Co, 

Successors to Chas. McCulloch & Co. 


OmAHA, Feb. 13.—Demand shows some im- 
provement in January, having been much more 
active, but as anticipated there is no advance in 
ese Market remains steady at 14@14%c for 

ancy white comb and 8%c for white extracted. 
The latter is pretty well cleaned up along the 
Missouri River, and it looks as if there would 
be some shortage before another crop comes in. 
From present appearances there is about enough 
comb honey to go around at the present prices, 
hence we look for no particular change in 
values. PEYCKE Bros. 


Detroit, Feb. 10.—Fancy white comb,15@1l6c; 
No 1, white, 13@14c; fancy amber, 11@12c; dark 
and undesirable lots, 8@10c. Extracted, white, 
7@7%c; amber and dark,5@6c. Beeswax, 25@26c. 
Supply of honey fair with light demand. 

M. H. Hunt & Son, 


Wanted Your HONEY 


We will buy it,no matter 
where you are. Address, 
iving description and 


rice, 
Atf THOS. C. STANLEY & SON, Fairfield Ii. 


Would like to hear 
Wanted to Buy Honey from parties hav- 
ing extracted honey to offer, and their price de- 
livered in Cincinnati. I pay cash on delivery. 
C. H. W. WEBER, Successor to C.F.Muth & Son, 
10A 2146-48 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Latest Improvements. Perfect Goods. 
Very Reasonable Prices. 


Hives, Shipping-Cases 
Sections, 
Extractors, Etc, 


EVERYTHING A 
BEE-KEEPER NEEDS. 


Catalog and copy of 


*¢ The American Bee-Keeper’’—FREE 


ADDRESS 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


HHHHHHHEE 








The American Bee-Keeper is a live Monthly, 
and has been publisht by us for the past 10 
years—S0 cents a year. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Here we are to the front 
for 1900 with the NEW 


CHAMPION CHAFF - HIVE, 


a comfortable home for the bees in 
summer and winter. We alsocarry 
a complete line of other SUPPLIES. 
Catalog free. R.H. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Qui Sections, 
™ Comb Foundation 
And all a Supplies 
cheap. Send 


FREE Catalogue. &. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, us 
lease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 


SELL ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. 
Shipping-Cases and Danz. Cartons are what 
you need to display and ship your honey in. 
Send for Catalog. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 











MADE TO ORDER. 


BINGHAM 
—— BRASS —— 
SMOKERS 


made of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn 
Out should lasta life-time. You need one, but 
. they cost 25 cents more than tin 
of the same size. The little pen 
cut shows our brass hinge put 
on the tfiree larger sizes. 
No wonder Bingham’s 4-inch 
Smoke Engine goes without puff- 
ing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 
The perforated steel fire-grate 
i} i has 381 holes to air the fuel and 
—— support the fire. 


‘Peters; Heavy Tin Smoke Vireeh Draft Portal 
Engine, four-inch Stove, per BINGHAM 
mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, $1.10; BeeSmoker 
three-inch, $1.00; 24-inch, 90 
cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 


BINGHAM 
SMOKERS 


are the original, and have all 
the improvements, and have 
been the STANDARD OF EXCELLENE 
for 22 years. Address, 


T. F. BINGHAM, 


Farwell, Mich. 














Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 








4 Dadant’s Foundation. = 


Why does it sell We guaranteé 
| 
| 
2 








so well? satisfaction. 


Because it has always given better satis- What more can anybody do? BEA 
faction than any other. PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING x: 
0 


Because in 23 years there have not been any 
PATENT "WEED PROCESS SHEETING, 


complaints, but thousands of compli- 
meuts. 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We sell 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised, 


The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION The Mississippi Valley Democrat 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. pent OY Cas 
Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has uo Fishbone in the Surplus Journal of Agriculture, 


Being the cleanest is usually workt 
st. ASEM, MoO. 


the quickest of any foundation made, 


Jj. A. VAN DEUSEN, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 














A wide-awake, practical Western paper for 
wide-awake, practical Western farmers, stock- 
raisers, poultry people and fruit-growers, to 
learn the science of breeding, feeding and man- 
FREE FOR A MONTH .... agement. Special departments for horses, cat- 
tle, hogs, Sheep, poultry and dairy. No farmer 
can afford to do without it. 

It stands for American farmers and prods- 
cers. Itis the leading exponent of agriculture 
as a business, and at the same time the cham- 








If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 





has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and ion of the Agricultural States and the producer 
his industry, first,foremost and allthetime. | in politics. Subscription, One Dollar a Year. 


Are you interested? Write to-day. } 8a Write for Sample Copy 
WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. | Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Our catalog describes several styles Hives, Sections, and in fact EVERY- 
THING A BEE-KEEPER NEEDS. It is free. Wecan please you if anyfone 
can. BEES AND QUEENS IN SEASON. 


Apiaries—Gten Cove, 1. J, J, STRINGHAM. 105 Park Place, New York, ¥. 1: 
STRAWBERRIES— 2°,Varictics-| POTATOES. 


Pennell, Senator Dunlap, Twilight, Livingstone, Em- Early Snowball and 
peror, Empress, Rough tider. W.J. Bryan. Alistand-] twenty o' eading 
ard, well-rooted plants. Don’t miss our plant collection | varieties. 


offers. FLANSBURGH & PEIRSON, LESLIE, MICH, Catalogue Free. 


TAGt Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., [arshfield, Wis 


OE 


Please Mention the Bee Journal Xavéruisers.” 
























